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CRITICAL REVIEW, 


For the Month of Offober 1758. 








Articre I. 


The LifeofEralmniis. By the Reverend Dr. Jortin. 440. Price igs 
Whifton and White. 


AN ingeniotis French author, fpeaking of queén Elizabeth, 
fays, that fhe ought to be judged only by her peers, by 
itatefinen, and by kings. An obfervation, which, if I am nos 
miftaken, may ¢qually be applied to all eminent perfons. Who- 
éver, without poffefling analogous qualities to theirs, attempts 
to draw their portrait, muft either overlook or faintly reprefent 
thofe lineametits which charaéterife the mind, and give life te 


the likenefS. 


Erafmus, one of the brighteft and moft approved geniuffes that 
ever adorned an age, and by a peculiar felicity born in that age 
that ftood moft in need of him, has exercifed the biographical 
talents of feveral writers hardly worthy to be his hiftorians. The 
famous Le Clerc claimsan exception, whofe Effay inferted in his 
Bibliotheque Cheifie, though but a fketch, is yet greatly fuperior ta 
the accounts of Dr. Samuel Knight and Mr. Burigny. This laft 
author, whofe work was very lately publifhed at Paris, in two 
volumes in oétavo, feems to have wanted two things, without 
which it is impoffible to do juftice to Erafinus, a native country 
free from religious prejudices, and a mind animated with fome 
fparks of that fire which diftinguifhed his hero. 


_ The work which we have under our eyes, makes ample amends 
for thofe we have mentioned. The author is born in that coun- 
try which of all others Erafmus loved the moft, and had he lived 
in his time, the fimilarity of their learning, tafte, and modera- 
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tion, could not but have made them friends. The name cf 
Dr. Jortin modeftly placed at the end of the preface, as well as 
the work itfelf, jultify our judgment of a_man, whofe labours 
for the fervice of literature and religion have obtained the appro- 
bation of the wife, the learned, and the good. 


Some perhaps will be ftartled at the fize of the book.What! a 
volume in quarto for the life of a man devoted to ftudy, and con- 
fequently deftitute of tnterefting occurrences! Such will proba- 
bly bé the language of the :gay, who are accuftomed to read a 
hiftory as they read a novel, efpecially when they are told this 
volume is defigned to be followed by another, which will contain 
philological obfervations upun the writings of Erafmus, and a 
fupplement to the laft edition of-his works. But this book is 
net-intended merely for readers of this ftamp. Though it con- 
tains both variety and amufement, it fuppofes in the reader fome 
literary knowledge, and a mind capable of reflection. Who- 
ever reads it with thefe difpofitions will fee, that it would have 
been difficult to colle& fuch a number of excellent things in a 
{maller compafS. They will find chotce materials towards the 
long-wifhed for hiftory of the revival of learning in Europe, and 
its influence on the reformation. All ages prefent us with the 
fame fcenes in politics ; ambitious princes, felfifh minifters, trea- 
ties, wars, revolutions, which are not very interefting for pri- 
vate perfons when once they are patt; whereas the age in which 
Erafmus lived was a fingular and memorable age, and the revo- 
lution it brought about in the minds of men well deferves the 
attention and {tudy of thofe, who without the affiftance of fuch 
defpifed but learned men, whom Dr. Jortin defcribes, would ftill, 
like their anceftors, groan under the ilavery of ignorance and 


fuperitition. 


Dr. Jortin informs us in his preface, that-he has made Le 
Clerc’s Effay the ground-work of his book. He has tranflated 
him with freedom, added a great many faéts to thofe collected by 
him; but feldom departed from his way of thinking and of 
judging. ‘I pay, fays he, my grateful acknowledgments to 
« him once for all. His labours and mine are blended toge- 
ther ; and I am perfuaded that his manes, if the deceafed con- 
cern themfelves about fuch things, will not be offended at the 
ufe which is here made of his work. What is colleéted from 
others, is fufficiently diftinguifhed by proper marks.’ 


. 
‘ 
4 
‘ 


The principal merit of Dr. Knight’s work confifted in his ac- 
counts of Erafmus’s Englifh friends. Thefe our author has 
not only incorporated in his book, but he has improved them 


by the addition of feveral particulars taken from other writers. 
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¢t A large quantity of Latin is diftributed up and down in the 
© notes ;’ but we dare fay, that this liberty, far from difgufting 
men of tafte, will afford them a reakentertainment. Who would 
not have been glad to affift at thofe philofophical converfations 
in which Erafmus, Warham, Sir Thomas More, Colet, and many 
others, difcuffed the moft important points, with an elegance, 
eafe, and humour peculiar to themfelves? the paffages extracted 
from Erafmus’s letters reprefent in fome meafure thefe conver- 
fations. We there fee Erafmus as he was, with his endowments 
and his foibles, throwing off thatmafk which moft men are obliged 
to wear. Dr. Jortin fometimes interpofes his own judgment ; but 
his obfervations are always fhort and lively. They excite thought, 
and tend toimprove both the underftanding and the heart. 





‘ At the end of this book there are plates, containing fpeci- . 
* mens of the hand-writing of Erafmus, and of other celebrated 
* men.’ Theufe of them is obvious. Many curious pieces-are 
hid in public or private libraries, from whence they might be 
brought to light, were it known whofe they are. The {pe- 
cimens annexed to this volume, together with thofe Dr. Jortin 
intends to prefent to the public in the next, may put fcholars 
upon examining old papers, and enable them to find out valua- 
ble remnants of thofe great men, too long buried in duft and 
oblivion. 





Before I take leave of Dr. Jortin’s preface I cannot deny my- 
felf the pleafure of tranfcribing the following reflexion. ‘ Inow 
« addrefs my difcourfe to you whoare my friends; returning you 
« my thanks for all your good offices, recommending myfelf to 
« your favour, whilft I am with you, and my name whenI am 
gone hence ; and intreating you to join with me in a wifh, that 
I may pafs the evening of a ftudious and unambitious life, in 
an humble, but nota flothful obfcurity, and never forfeit the 
kind continuance of your accuftomed approbation.’ A man 
that has fuch fentiments, well deferves to meet with as many 
friends as readers, and may even in his life-time enjoy that 
efteem which he muft expe& from pofterity. I//ud certe prafagio, 
de meis lucubrationibus, qualefcunqgue funt, candidius Judicaturam poften. 
ritatem: tamttfi nec de meo Jeculo queri poffum. 


a cal A 


a 





Though the method Dr. Jortin has followed after Mr. Le Clerc, 
of placing the facts according to the order of years, be the moft 
natural and fatisfactory, it would be impoffible to keep to it in an, 
extract. We fhall content ourfelves with giving a general notion, 
of the life of Erafmus, and then tranfcribing fome of the doc- 
tor’s remarks, — | 


U 2 Erafmus 
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Erafmus was born at Rotterdam, Oétober 28, 1467. His 
birth was illegitimate, and being left a minor by his father and 
mother, under the care of unfaithful guardians, he was againft 
his will devoted by them to a monattic life, and went through 
his year of probation in a convent of regular canons at Stein 
near Gouda. But the weaknefs of his conftitution, his love 
of real learning, and his averfion to monkifh faftings, watch- 
infgs, ignorance, and pride, foon difgufted him. He accepted 
the offers of the archbifhop of Catnbray, who took him into his 
houfe. From thence he went to Paris to profecute his ftudies,. 
and made fhift to maintain himfelf by reading lectures to young 
{cholars. Amongft his firft difciples and moft conftant friends 
was William lord Montjoy, who though fomewhat parfimonious, 
allowed him an annual penfion, and got him over into Eng- 
land in the year 1497. He fpent fome time in London and 
Oxford, and became acquainted with Colet, Grocyn, Linacer, 
More, Fifher, Tunftall, and fome other eminent men. He 
then returned to Paris, prepared the firft edition of his Adagies, 
and applied himfelf to the Greek language as clofely as poverty 
and the neceflity of devoting part of his time to the fervice of 
his pupils would permit *. He made feveral little excurfions to 
England, Flanders, and Holland, and began to make himfelf 
known by feveral of his pieces, which raifed his reputation 
amongft his friends, and drew upon him the envy and hatred of 
bigots and monks. ‘Thefe laft he never f{pared, efpecially after 
he had obtained leave of pope Leo X. to drop the habit of his 
order. He derided their minute obfervances, and expofed their 
ignorance, lazinefs, and vices. He fhewed that their divinity 
confifted in a mere fcience of words, and their piety in grimace; 
whereas his religion was a religion of things t. . Thefe truths, 
which he inculcated in moft of his letters, and dared to print in 
feveral of his works, and particularly in a preface to his Enachi- 
ridion militis chrifliani, were infults never to be forgiven by that 
race of men equally incorrigible and vinditive. 


* « He fays in one of his letters, that as foon as he could get 
‘ any money, he would purchale, firft, Greek authors, and fe- 
‘ condly, clothes. There are tew ftudents who would do the 
* fame.’ 

+ The judgment of Ignatius, (the founder of the order of 
the jefuits, who difliked the Exchiridion of Erafmus becaufe it 
cooled his devotion,) fays Dr. Jortin, ‘ is altogether worthy of 
« him; and every fanatic in the world, if he were to perufe 
this treatife of Erafmus, would be of the very fame opiniony 
‘ and would want fomething more pathetic.and favoury, fome- 
« thing with more we@ion, and with lefS morality and common 


fenfe.’ 
Erafnuy 
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Erafmus was again at London and Cambridge in the year 
1506, and muft have read lectures in that univerfity, and per- 
haps at Oxford, either in this or in his next voyage. He was 
made lady Margaret’s profeffor of divinity, and afterwards o 
Greek. : 


It was about this time that he went to Italy and took his 
doétor’s degree. He there had the honour of a Latin and very 
polite epiftle from Henry VIIL*. then prince of Wales, juft be- 
fore the death of his father, lord Montjoy’s and archbifhop War- 
hham’s invitations engaged him to return to England, where he 
ftaid from 1510 to 1514. Tho’ he expreffes in fome letters his 
regret of having left Italy, where he had a profpe& of great 
preferment, and the acquaintance of feveral fcholars and cardi- 
nals, his fincerity is doubtful; and it is certain, that notwith- 
{tanding the follicitations made to him afterwards, he conftantly 
found fome pretences to decline another journey into a land of 
ceremonies and inquifition. 





At his arrival in England he lodged with the famous Thomas 
More ; and to divert himfelf and his friend, wrote in a week a 
humorous book, called the Praife of Folly, which was tranflated 
into moft languages, and drew upen Erafmus the hatred of 
many. He often found himfelf in great ftreights, both on ac- 
count of the expenfive way of living his bad health engaged him 
in, and perhaps of his want of oeconomy. Wolfey, his pre- 
tended friend, but rather the reverfe on account of his jealoufy 
of Warham, named him toa prebend at Tournay. This gift 
was equal to a cardinal’s blefing; it was revoked and came to no- 
thing. Warham’s favours were more real. Befides feveral be- 
nefactions, he gave Erafinus a living, which might have afforded 
him a competency, had he known the Englifh tongue, or been 
Jefs {crupulous in point of refidence. The archbifhop therefore 
prefented another perfon to it, and charged the living with a 








* This favour, though he was afterwards fufficiently ufed to 
receive fuch letters from great men and from princes, feems to 
have then given him fome vanity. Richard Pace, one of his 
Englifh friends, in a book printed in the year 1517, fays, that 
Era/mus wfed to carry that letter about with him in a little box, 
and to fhew it to every one. I fufpeé& that this anecdote, toge- 
ther with what Pace fays of Erafmus’s poverty, and of the hatred 
of the clergy which he incurred on account of his endeavours to 
bring them to better ftudies, and to better manners, were the 
chief reafons of Erafmus’s diflike of Pace’s hook, which upon 
the whole was but a lame performance. 

U3 pen. 
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penfion of twenty hts a year to be paid to him. Erafhus*s 
gratitude to that worthy prelate was fincere and lafting, and he 


has immortalized him in his writings t+. 


The title of counfellor at the court of Charles archduke of 
Auftria, and what was more real, a ftipend of two hundred flo. 
yinsayear, engaged Erafmus to fhift again his place of abode. 
He went over to Brabant, and from thence proceeded to Bafil, 
where he contracted the ftricteft friendthip with the famous 
Amerbachii, and with Froben. He there publifhed feveral fmall] 
tracts, editions of claffics, and of the fathers, tranflations, verfes, 
&c. Erafinus muft have had a wonderful facility to be equal to 
fo many things. The chiefofhis works were at that time his edi- 
tions of Jerom, and his tranflation of the New Teftament in 
Latin, the firft dedicated to Warham, the latter to pope Leo X. 

“This laft was printed five times during his life; and as often 


* Dr. Jortin, after having extra&ted from Erafmus’s works a fine 
encomium of Warham writ after bis death, adds an application, 
which, as it paints his own fentiments in the moft lively manner, 
and agrees fo well with thofe of the public, it would be unjuft 
not to tranfcribe. 

‘ It is with a melancholy kind of pleafure that I tranfcribe 
¢ thefe paffages, and fhall in other parts of this work infert 
‘ other teftimonies to the honour of the archbifhop; whilft in 
« the character of this amiable prelate, drawn by fo matterly a 
* hand, Icontemplate that of my late patron, (Thomas Herring, 
« archbifhop of Canterbury) who, befides the good qualities in 
¢ which he refembled Warham, had piety without fuperftition, 
‘ and moderation without meannefs, an open and a liberal way 
‘ of thinking, anda conftant attachment to the caufe of fober 
* and rational liberty, both civil and religious. Thus he lived 
¢ and died, and few great men ever paffed through this male- 
¢ volent world better beloved and !efs cenfured than he. 

‘ He told me once, with an obliging condefcenfion, which [ 
* fhall never forget, that he would be to me what Warham was 
¢ to Erafmus; and what he promifed he performed: only lefs 
¢ fortunate in the choice of an humble friend; who could not 
‘ be to him what Erafmus was to Warham. But if thefe pages 
« fhould live, protected by the fubjeét which they treat, andthe 
¢ materials of which they are compofed, they may perhaps affift 
¢ in doing juftice to his memory. 

‘ His mihi dilectum nomen, manefque verendos, 

‘ His faltem accumulem donis, et fungar amico 

‘ Munere! non totus, raptus licet, optime Preful, 
‘ Eriperis : redit os placiduin, morefque ben ig ni, 
‘ Et venit ante oculos, et petcre vivit imago.’ 
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improved by him. Notwithftanding the pope’s brief, who 
highly commended that work, it was feverely and unjuftly criti- 
cifed by feveral perfons, and in particular by Edward Lee, who 
afterwards was made archbifhop of York, and was one of the 
greateft enemies to the reformation. Erafmus having done what 
jay in his power to pacify this impetuous and ungenerous adver- 
fary, expofed to the world the futility of moft of his remarks, and 


‘made ufe in his later editions of the few that were good. 


The reputation of, Erafmus was now fo well eftablifhed, that 
moft countries and princes were defirous to attract him. He had 


in particular moft preffing invitations from Francis I. king of 


France, by the means of Budzus, a F renchman of the highedt 
reputation, and known by feveral learned works, who was em- 
ployed to make thefe propofals to Erafmus, with whom he cor- 
refponded. He could not prevail; and perhaps thefe great men 
were better at a diftance than they would have been nearer one 
another. ‘There never feems to have been a thorough intimacy 
between them. ‘They loved one another juft as much as two 
beauties claiming the pre-eminence. Often were they compared 
together, and by none in a more elaborate manner than by 
Longolius a Dutch fcholar*, who gave the preference to Bu- 
dzus, having like him, more erudition and language, than taite, 
philofophy, and wit. Whatever the opinion of contemporaries 
may have been, pofterity, which feldom fails to put men in 


their right places, has long fince given the fuperiority to Eraf- 
~— 





* Le Clerc and Dr, Jortin follow Erafmus, who, in one of 
his letters fays; that he knew from Longolius’s uncle that he was 
born at Schoonhoven, a town of Holland. But it is difficult to 
reconcile this affertion with what we find in the life of Longolius, 
prefixed to the edition of his orations and letters, which was 
printed two years after his death at Florence in 1724. This is 
the paflage. ‘ Chriftophorus Longolius Macliniz, nobili Ger- 
« maniz oppido, honeft ofplendidoque inter fuos loco natus fuit. 


* Quoniam vero eo vivo, non defuere, qui eum Parifienfem di- 


‘ cerent, libri etiam ab eo fcripti hoc titulo circumferrentur, 
‘ non ab re erit, que ipfe in altera defenfionum fuarum, erro- 
‘ rem hunc librariorum refellens, de patria fua dicit, hoc loco 
‘ commemorare, ut deinceps qui de hac re dubitant, ipfi potius 
‘ Longolio de fe, quam allis credant. Ejus verba hec funt. 
“ Ego P. C. Maclinia natus Jum, Maclinie educatus, Germanice lin- 
“ gua, &F Cafarum ditionis oppido, cum alits laudibus multis illuftri, 
© tum vero Philippi SF Caroli Hifpanig regum incunabjlis, percelebri’ 
Sure, a man is to be believed about the place of his birth, prefe- 


rably to any one elfe. 
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mus; and Dr. Jortin as well as Mr. Burigny concurs in the fame 
judgment. 


Erafmus was again in England in the fpring of the year 1517. 
‘The king and the cardinal received him very courteoufly, and 
he had handfome offers made him if he would fettle there. In- 
fleed the generofity of his Englith friends in that country was at all 
times his chief fupport ; and he owned that his Englifh reve- 
nues alone had kept him from ftarying, and we may add, raifed 
him a very comfortable fubfiftence. Yet could he by no meang 
be prevailed upon to ftay ; and, fays Dr. Jortin, he judged rightly. 
Henry and Wolfey were not proper mafters for him to live under. 
Had he accepted their offers, he muft have found himfelf under 
great difficulties at the time of the divorce, which drove Henry 
both from his wife Catherine, and from the fee of Rome. Eraf- 
mus, who had perfonal obligations to both +, and was a fubject of 
Charles Y. nephew to the caft-off queen, could hardly have re- 
mained neuter, as he did, being at a fufficient diftance from a 
prince impatient of oppofition, who might not have fcrupled to 
have treated him as he did his friends More and Fifher. — 


The account here given of the origin of the reformation, 
which had its beginning in the year 1518, is drawn up from 
contemporary authors, whofe quotations are placed at the bot- 
tom of the pages. Dr. Jortin has likewife colleéted with his 
ufual accuracy, judgment, and candour, feveral particulars re- 
lating to Luther, and proper to charaéterife that bold man, in 
whom Erafmus, though then difpleafed with him, could not help 
finding fomething that was apoftolic. Both indeed agreed in moft 
points, and in none more than in their diflike of fchoolmen and 
monks, who in their turn did not feruple to fay, that Era/mus 
laid the egg, and Luther hatched it. Some letters pafled at firft 
between them ; Erafmus expreffed a favourable opinion of Lu- 
ther, and only wifhed him to a& with prudence and moderation, 
for fear leaft his enemies fhould not only oppofe his endeavours, 
but likewife crufh with him all the lovers of literature. He com- 
municated to pope Adrian V1. his countryman, his ideas about 





+ Henry and his firft queen vied with one another in making 
prefents to Erafmus, who in return paid or bought their favours 
as authors do, by dedications. To the king he dedicated a tran- 
flation of a treatife of Plutarch, and his Paraphrafe upon St, 
Luke; and to Catherine, his book on Chrifian matrimony. In one 
of his fetters he expreffes very prettily his {cheme to prevent the 
divoree. Negotio Fovis &F Funonis abfit ut me admifceam, prafertim 
incognito. Citius tribuerim uni duas Fuuones, quam unicam adimerem. 
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the beft method to fupprefs Lutheranifm, which were in general 
moderation, and the hopes of a reformation of the church. 
‘This advice could not but be coldly received, which made Eraf- 
mus more cautious, and obliged him at length to write againft 
Luther’s doétrine about free-wi]l +. Luther anfwered him with 
great bitternefs; and Erafmus was equally acrimonious in his re- 
ply. Ifinftead of chufing a fubjeé&t on which the catholics did 
not agree any more amongit themfelves than thofe that fepa- 
rated from them, Erafmus had writ in defence of indulgencies, 
the purgatory, the vows of celibacy, the papal power, &c. if 
he had fpared the monks, and the fcholaftic divines, he might 
perhaps have difarmed his enemies. But as his declarations upon 
thofe points were equivocal, as his letters and books fhewed that 
his obedience to the church was merely political ; and laftly, as 
he, in the Jaft years of his life, inveighed equally againft the 
friends and the enemies of Luther, he met with the fate of all 
them who try to keep a medium between irreconcileable parties, 
and was ill treated by both. He fays fomewhere, that it was his 
misfortune to be thought a catholic in Germany, anda Lutheran 
at Rome. 


The publication of his Collequies in the year 1522, increafed 
the number of his enemies. The free things interfperfed in that 
book, as well as in his other performances, and efpecially his 
Jetters, were fuch as could hardly come from a true fon of the 
church. In Italy Alexander and Albertus prince of Carpi, 
Echius and Egmond in Germany and Holland, in England Lee 
and Standifh, in Spain Stunica, Sepulveda, and the inquifition, 
in France Bedda, Sutor, and the doctors of the Sorbonne, wrote, 
preached, and thundered againft him. He ftood his ground 
againft all, and by his apologies got the laughers on his fide, 
and preferved the penfions which he received from his catholic 
friends. He kept tolerably well with the court of Rome, who 

poffibly chofe rather to have in him an uncertain friend than an 
openenemy. His friends at that court, the cardinals 8embo, 
Sadolet, and Pole, gave him even hopes, that the pope who had 
raifed them to the purple, would do him the fame honour. It 
is uncertain whether the thing was ever really intended. But 
from | that time, and as he advanced in years, Erafinus grew more 
and more averfe,’if not to the doétrines, yet to the perfons of 











+ It has been faid by fome enemies of Erafmus, that his real 
fentiments were different from thofe which he fupported in this 
book. But Dr. Jortin juftifies him from fuch an odious preva- 
rication, and proves that the expreffions of one of his letters 
upon which this imputation has been grounded, mean only, that 
he had written not againit his confcience, but againit his incli- 
palion. 
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fome zealous proteftants, who on their fide lookgg upon him 
as a man who acted againft his confcience, and reprefented him 
as fuch. The two lines of Ovid with which Dr. Jortin con- 
cludes his character of Sir Thomas More, may in fome meafure 
be applied to Erafmus. 

Capifti melius, quam definis: ultima primis 

Cedunt : diffimiles hie vir, & ille puer. 

A controverfy of lefs importance, though treated with nearly 
the fame afperity as a religious affair, Erafmus drew upon him- 
felf, by attacking in his Ciceronianus a numerous fet of fcholars, 
who fcrupled to make ufe of any word or phrafe, which was not 
found in Cicero. Julius Scaliger wrote on that fubjeét a furious 
declamation againft Erafmus. He received no better treatment 
from Doletus, who with a great deal of learning, was a very bad 
writer, and perhaps as bad a man. He fpoke of Erafmus’s 
works as not worthy to outlive him, and of his own as fecure 
of immortality. Miftaken in both points! his are forgot, and 
grown fcarce, becaufe never reprinted; thofe of Erafmus are in 
all hands, and.will be read for ever. 


The laft year of this great man’s life was fpent at Bafil, which 
place he had lived in before, and probably would not have left, 
had not the reformation (which got footing in that city chiefly 
by the means of Oecolampadius) and the clamours of his ene- 
mies, driven him from thence to Fribourg, where he bought a 
houte, and fpent fix years ; but neither enjoyed health nor peace 
of mind. He therefore returned to his real friends, who tho’ 
often abufed by him, knew his merit, and bore with his weak- 
neiles. He died almoft with the pen in his hand, the 12th of 
July, 1536, and was buried in the cathedral church of Bafil. 
It appeared by his will, that fortune is not always unjuft to fcho- 
Jars, and the difpofition he made of his worldly goods amongft 
his friends and the poor, fhewed him to have been worthy of 
them. 

Although this account of Erafmus has been carried’ beyond the 
limits firft intended, the public has a right to expect fome fpe- 
cimens of Dr. Jurtin’s work. The two following ones will juf 
tify the commendations we have given of this author, and our 
earneft defire to fee the next volume, which we hope will contain 
an index to the whole. 


The firft article which we chufe to tranfcribe is Dr. Jortin’s 
account of the Ciceroniani/m. ‘ The herefy of the Ciceronians 
« feems to have arifen towards the latter end of the fifteenth 
‘ century, and when Erafmus wasa boy. It lafted for about a 
‘ ceritury, and then expired; for the philologers of the follow- 
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times, aiming at a moft extenfive erudition, found that 
they had not leifure to play the fool in anxioufly forming their 
ftyle upon that of Cicero. Paulus Cortefius, an Italian, was 
of the feét; and Politian, who abhorred fuch bondage, in an 
elegant letter to him, declared his difapprobation of this trouble- 
fome and infipid pedantry. His letter is notdated, but we may 
guefs it to have been written between 1480 and 1490. Cor- 
tefius wrote an anfwer to Politian, defending himfelf as well 
as he could. Erafmus hath made remarks on both thefe epi- 
ftles, towards the conclufion of his Ciceronianus, in which he 
extols Politian, and fets Cortefius infinitely beneath him. 
Hermolaus Barbarus was of the fame opinion with Politian in 
this point. Muretus, who wrote Latin extremely well, de- 
clared himfelf an re Ciceronian, in a pretty chapter of his 
Varia lectiones xv. 1. p. 384. De ftultitia quorundam qui fe Cice- 
ronianos vocant. rue, Thomafius, in a preface to the works of 
Muretus, hath taken notice of this chapter, and of the fan- 
taftical refinement of Scioppius, who pretended that Muretus 
ever remained a true Ciceronian, and on this occafion did not 
fpeak his real fentiments. It is pleafant enough to obferve 
that the Ciceronians could not write fo as to fatisfy one an- 
other. ‘Thus Longolius finds fault with Naugerius ; and Ma- 
nutius finds fault with Longolius. Majoragius had attacked 
Cicero, as Nizolius pretended; and Nizolius wrote him a letter 


« jn which he defends Cicero, and takes occafion to blame 


ca 
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Erafmus. One thing is obfervable in all the profefled Cicero- 
nians, namely, the ufing a multitude of words to exprefs 
their meaning. ‘This they learned from their matter, fince it 
cannot be denied that Cicerois rather verbofe. Unlefs therefore 
they have, like Cicero, a fine imagination, and a mind ftored 
with knowledge, they are of ali writers the moft languid and 
tirefome: when they have barren brains, they never fail to 
give us, according to the Greek proverb, @ river of words, and 


a Jpoonful of Jenfe. 


‘ There have been two forts of Ciceronians. The one were 

thofe, whom Erafmus rallies very pleafantly, who were fuper- 
{titious, pedantic, and fervile followers and copiers of Cicero: 
the fecond aimed at a more liberal and genteel kind of imita- 
tion, and endeavoured to adopt his turn and manner more 
particularly, and alfo to acquaint themfelves thoroughly with 
other elegant authors, fuch as Terence, Livy, Salluft, anda 
few more; they made ufe of any expreflion, which was pure 
and clafiical ; and as to fingle words, they did not fcruple thofe 
of lower times, when better were not to be had. Now to 
write Latin with perfeét correctneis in this fecond manner, 
though it be a defirable acgomplifhment, yet is fo very 
‘ dificult, 
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difficult, and takes up fo much time, and diverts the mind fo 
much from the ftudy of srhings, that it may be made a queftion, 
whether it deferves the pains which muft be bettowed upon 
it. ‘They who undertake to write hiftory in Latin, feem of all! 
perfons to be moft concerned to acquire fuch fkill, and fhould 
{pend much time and pains in forming a politeand perfpicuous 
ftyle upon the beft models of antiquity. Such an hiftorian was 
Maffei the jefuit, who wrote extremely well: but then he was 
fo flow and fo accurate in his compofitions, that he could not 
difpatch above ten or fifteen lines ina day; and if he had un- 
dertaken a large work, his whole life would not have fufficed 
for accomplifhing it, though he lived feventy-three years. 
Such an author was Michael Brutus, no fcrupulous Ciceronian, 
but a correct and polite writer. Such alfo was Paulus Manu- 
tius. But although it may not be advifcable for a fcholar to 
grow oldin the ftudy of words, and to give too much of. that 
time to the polifhing of his periods, which might be better 
fpent in acquiring real knowledge; yet fhould our young ftu- 
dents be exhorted to learn to write Latin fo as to be able, upon 
occafion, to compofe a few pages with correétnefs and per- 
{fpicuity, without foleccifins and barbarifms, and in a ftyle 
better than that of Magier xofter Pafavantius, and the Epifole 
obfcurorum virerum.’ 


Thes much for a fubje& in which the tafte of Erafimus is con- 


cerned. Now for his religion. 
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‘ Le Clerc often cenfures Erafmus for his lukewarmnefs, ti- 
midity, and unfairnefs, in the matterof the reformation ; and 
I, asa tranflator, have adopted thefe cenfures, only foftening 
them a little here and there: for 1 am, in the main, of the 
fame opinion with Le Clerc as to this point. As proteftants, we 
are certainly much obhged to Erafmus; yet we are more obliged 
to the authors of the reformation, to Luther, Mclanéthon, Zu- 
inglius, Oecolampadius, Cranmer, Bucer, &c. But here f 
would obferve, once for all, that many arguments may be 
plaufibly urged on the other fide, either to excufe, or at leaft 
to extenuate very much that conduét of Erafmus, which of- 
fended the proteftant party. Erafmus, as you may fee in this 
account of his life, was not entirely free from prejudices of 
education, and had fome indiftin& and confufed notions about 
the authority of the church catholic. He talks much of fubmit- 
ting his own opinions and his own judgment to her, by an att 
of implicit faith and unlimited obedience. He thought it not 
lawful to depart from the church of Rome, corrupted as fhe 
was. He was afterwards fhocked alfo at the violent quarrels 
which arofe about the Lord’s Supper amongft the reformers, 
the Zuinglians, and the Lutherans ; for in thofe days, or 
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lius and his adherents were the only men who talked reafonably 
upon that fubje&. He was no lefs fhocked at the peftilent tu- 
mults and rebellions of the ruftics, the fanatics, and anabap- 
tits. 1 cannot believe that the fear of lofing his penfions, and 
of coming to want, made him fay and do things which he 
thought to be unlawful: but it may be fairly fuppofed, that he 
was afraid of difobliging feveral of his oldeft and beft friends, 
who were againft the Lutheran reformation; of offending not 
only Henry VIII. and Charles V. and the popes, and George 
of Saxony, and Wolfey, &c. but even his patron Warham, 
Montjoy, More, Tonftal, Fifher, Campegius, Bembus, Sadolet, 
and many others, whom he loved entirely, and to fome of 
whom he was much obliged. Thefe things might influence 
his judgment, though he himfelf was not at all aware of it. 
There is no neceffity to fuppofe, that he aéted againft his con- 
fcience in adhering to the church of Rome. No : he perfuaded 
himfelf, that he did as much as piety and prudence required 
from him, in freely cenfuring her defeéts. In his conduét there 
might be fome weaknefs, and fome paffion againft the perfons 
ofthe reformers; but which of us can be fure, that he might 
not have aéted nearly the fame part under the fame circum- 
ftances ? ‘fudge not, that ye be not judged. ‘This worthy man 
fpent a long and taborious life in an uniform purfuit of two 
points; in oppofing barbarous ignorance, and blind fuperfti- 
tion; and in promoting ufeful literature and true piety. Thefe 
glorious projeéts he endeavoured to accomplifh in a mild and 
gentle manner, never attacking the perfons of men, but only 
the faults of the age, till hard neceffity conftrained him to re- 
ply to thofe, who affaulted him with the utmoft difingenuity 
and malice. How could a learned man of a peaceable difpoff- 
tion be better employed? he knew his own temper and ta- 
lents, and confcious that he was not fitted for the rough and 
bold work of reformation, he wou!d not attempt what was 
beyond his ftrength. But in one fenfe he was a reformer, and 
the moft eminent of all the reformers. Le Clerc himfelf has 
drawn up an handfome apology for this conduct of Erafmus, in 
a preface prefixed to the edition of Leyden, which we fhall in- 
fert in the next volume. ‘Thus, if dn fome occafions we bear 
a little hard upon Erafmus, at other times we are willing to 
make amends ; our cenfures are, Amantium ira, &c.’ 


What Dr. Jortin here calls the Amantium ira, appears but very 


rarely inthis work. He is generally, like other biographers, ex- 
tremely favourable and indulgent, fome perhaps would call it 
partial to hishero; for an inftance of which we fhail lay before 


eur readers the following paffage. 


The 
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¢ The remaining part of this year (1527) fays Dr. Jortin? 
Erafmus poared out his complaints to heaven and earth againft 
the monks and the reformers; fo that it is not eafy to fay, 
which of the two parties ftood the loweft and the worft in ‘his 
opinion. When we read his defcription of the monks, we 
cannot think that viler men were to be found upon the face of 
the earth than the religious of thofe days; and when we fee 
how he cenfures the immoral lives of the Lutherans and the 
réformed, we cannot conceive how fuch men could fupport 
themfelves and their caufe, and efcape the contempt and the 
horror of mankind. But with all the refpeét that is due to 
the memory of Erafmus, it may be affirmed, that men of this 
ftamp would hardly have fuffered martyrdom themfelves, or 
have-animated fo many to die in like manner for their reli- 
gion, which we know to be fa&, from the hiftory of thofe 
times. He was extremely irritated againft them, becaufe he 
thought that they had given occafion to the monks to accufe 
him of opening the way to the reformers. Therefore he re- 
pented of having advanced fome bold truths concerning evan- 
gelical liberty, of which, in his opinion, the reformers had 
made an ill ufe, and he began in his old days to aé the zea- 
lot and the miffionary withan ill grace. 


‘ Pirckheimerus had rallied him for having faid, that he pre- 
ferred the fentiment of Oecolampadius upon the eucharift to 
that of others. He replies; I never faid that his fentiment 
was the beft: I only faid to fome friends that I could adopt 
it, if the authority of the church had approved it; but that I 
could by no means quit the fentiments of the church. I 


call the church the confent of the body of chriftian peoe, 


ple. I know not how the hypocrites of whom you fpeak have 
mifreprefented my words. For my part I fpeak this with fin~ 
cerity, and I never doubted of the truth of the eucharift. What 
weight the authority of the church may have with others, I 

know not; but with me it weighs fo much, that I could be of 


_the opinion of the Arians and Pelagians, if the church had 


approved their doctrines. 


* What ftrange language is this from fuch a perfon as Eraf- 
mus! and how open did it lie to rebuke! for one might have 
replicd to him, do you then find nothing at all in the fcrip- 
tures contrary to the doctrines of Arius or Pelagius? or what 
you find, is it fo obfcure that you cannot underftand it, and 
muft take it upon truft, and believe it only becaufe the church 
tells you fo? if this be the cafe, your old friends the fathers 
were bold and wrong-headed divines, to pretend, as they did, 
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to refute the Ariatis and Pelagians, and to eftablifh contra 
doéttines from thé clear feftimony of the feriptures. ‘This 
Frafmus knew better than any man in his time to have been the 
proceduré of thofé fathers. Well then ; if we affirm, with the 
fathers, that all orthodox fentiments are evidently fet forth i in 
the fcriptures, how can we poflibly pretend to be ready to be- 
lieve the contrary, if thé clutch fhould decide it fo? is there , 
no réafon: for bélieving ahy doftrine, except fe confertt of the 
fociety wherein we are born and bred? no one fhiould daré‘to 
fay it, becaufe it is certain that the chriftian religion hath cha- 
raters of ttuthi and divinity, by which if converted Jews and 
pagans, characters which havé no dependency at all upon the 
authority of the Chutch. Of this Erafmus could not oem 
if he had confidered it. He proceeds: 


‘ Not that the words of Jéefas Chrift are not fufficient fot me; 
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buf none fliould be furprifed, if I follow the interpretations of 
tlie church, upon whofe authority my faith and belief of the 
canonical feriptures is founded. 


‘ True it is, that the church hath put into our hands thofe 
feripturés; and yet we believe them, not barely becaufe the 
church commands us fo to do, but becaufe her teftimony on 
this occafion hath all the characters of truth that can be re- 

quired, and, above all, becaufe the books themfelves are wor- 
thy of her teftimony, which teftimony elfe would be of {mall 
weight. To judge otherways upon this point, would be to make 
the votes of the many a fure character of truth; and this 
would give a fanétion to all the falfe religions in the world, in 
thofe places where they are uppermoit, and have the multi- 
tude on their fide. 


‘ Others, fays he, may have more wit, more difcernment, and 
more courage than I; but there is nothing wherein I acquiefce 
more fecurely than in the affured judgments of the church. Of 
reafonings and arguments there is no end. 


‘ This laft maxim is a bad one: for certdinly by reafoning 
juftly we arrive at truth; and by implicit belief in the degi- 
fions of others, without examination, we take the way to fall 
intoerror. The moft abfurd religions might thus be defended, 
and unbelievers might fay to Chriftian miffioharies, who 
fhould offer to difpute with them; good peopk, of reaforfings 
there is no end: let each of us hold faft the religion of his 
father and of his country. 


+ But 
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* But how are we to come at thefe aflured judgments of the 
* church? I fuppofe, by examining ecclefiaftical antiquities front 
* the beginning; becaufe falfe doétrines may have been intro< 
* duced, and Erafmus himfelf was of opinion that fome fuch had 
creptin. And how can this inquiry be made without reafon- 
ing ? therefore it is not fafe, in point of confcience, to truft 
blindly to the prefent opinions of the church; in other re- 
{pects it may be the fafer way, the way to avoid ill ufage, and 
to receive courtefies from the world.’ 


a 
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Our author, we may here obferve, rebukes the timidity and 
inconfiftency of Erafinus in the moft gentle mantier ; and as Dr. 
Jortin confeffes himfelf a /over, his indulgence to his favourite is 
very pardonable ;_ tho’ it may at the fame time be evident to an 
impartial reader, that the behaviour of Erafmusin this particular 
was highly blameable. He was in reality a coward, and ac- 
knowledges himfelf to be fo, fairly confefling, that he would 
rather turn Arian, Socinian, or any thing elfe, than fall under 
the cenfure of the church, and run the hazard of lofing his 
bread. It is indeed moft probable, that as he had offended the 
catholics by his freedom in the former part of his life, he was 
obliged to make amends by frequently crying peccavi, at the lat- 
ter end of it. 


Before we difinifs this work, we think ourfelves obliged to ob- 
ferve, that it is printed correétly, and adorned with a very fine 
mezzotinto head of Erafinus, taken from Holbein, and done by 
Houtfton. 
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Art. I]. An Account of Ruffia as it was in the year 1710. By 
Charles Lord Whitworth. 8vo. Pr. 3s. Graham. 


N an advertifement prefixed to this little tra&t we are informed 
that the MS. was communicated to the edifor* by Richard 
Owen Gambridge, a who had putchafed i it in a very curious fet 
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* The public is not at prefent (as it was ete time fince) at a 
lofs to know the Printer of Strawberry-Hill. ‘The lives of royal 
and noble authors are already in the hands of many; and we flat- 
ter ourfelves will foon be in the hands of many more, as we hear 
a new edition is preparing for the infpeétion of the public the 
enfuing winter, when we fhall gladly embrace the opportunity 
of doing juftice to that enter rtaining work; a tafk we fhould have 
entered on with pleafure on. its firft publication, but that we 
were unwilling to offend the modefty of the ingenious writer, 
and therefore left it to the i impertinent officioufnefS of our de- 
parted friend the Literary Magazine. 
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ef books, collected by M. Zolman, fecretary to the late Srephen , 
Poyntz, efq; and was the work of Charles Lord Whitaworth, who , 
was fent embaffador extraordinary to thé court of Peerfburgh, in . 
the year 1710, on a folemn and important occafion, ‘ M. de. 
‘ Matueof, the czar’s minifter at London, had been arrefted in | 
‘ the public ftreet by two bailiffs; at the fuit of fome tradefinen , 
© to whom he was in debt. This affront had like to have been 
* attended with very ferious conféquences. ‘The czar, who had 
* been abfolute enough to civilize favages, had no idea, could, 
* conceive none, of the privileges of a nation civilized in the 
* only rational manner, by laws arid liberties: He demanded 
‘ immediate ard fevere punifhment of the offenders; he de-. 
‘ manded it of a princefs, whom he thought interefted to affert 
‘ the facrednefs of the perfons of monarchs, even in their re-_ 
‘ prefentatives; and he demanded it with threats of wreaking. 
* his vengeance on all Englith merchants and fubjects eftablithed, 
‘ in his dominions. In this light the menace was formidable— 
‘ otherwife, happily the rights of a whole people were more fa- 
« cred dere than the perfons of foreign minifters. The czar’s, 
* memorials urged the queen with the fatisfa€tion which the had. 
* extorted herfelf, when only the boat and fervants of the earl 
‘ of Manchefter had been infulted at Venice. That ftate had 
‘ broken through their fundamental laws to content the queen 
‘ 
é 





‘ of Great Britain. How noblea pitture of government, when 
a monarch that can force another nation to infringe it’s con- 
ftitution, dare not violate hisown! One may imagine with 
* what difficulties our fecretaries of ftate muft have laboured 
through all the ambages of phrafe in Englifh, French, Ger- 
man and Rufs, to explain to Mufcovite ears and Mufcovite 
underftandings, the meaning of indi&tments, pleadings, pre- 
cedents, juries, and verdicts ; and how impatiently Peter muft 
have liftened to promifes of a hearing next term ! With what 
aftonifhment muft he have beheld a great queen, engaging to 
endeavour to prevail on her parliament to pafs an a& to pre- 
vent any fuch outrage for the future! What honour does it 
refle& on the memory of that princefs to fee her not blufh to 
own to an-arbitrary emperor, that even to appeafe fim the 
dared not put the meaneft of her fubjects to death uncon- 
demned by law! “There are, (fays fhe, in one of her dif- 
‘* patches to him) infuperable difficulties with refpect to the 
‘* ancient and fundamental laws of the government of our peo- 
“ ple, which we fear do not permit fo fevere and rigorous a fene 
“* tence to be given, as your imperial majefty-at firft feemed to 
“* expe& in this cafe 7 and we perfuade our felf, that your im- 
** perial majefty, who are a prince famous for clemency and. 
“* for exact juftice, will not require us, abe are the guardian and 
Vou. Vi. Ofeder 1758, X ‘© prow 
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“« protefrefs of the laws, to infli& a punifhment upon our fub- 
*« je&ts, which the laws does not empower us to do.” ‘ Words. 
* fo venerable and heroic, that this broil ought to become hifto- 

as and be exempted from the oblivion due to the filly fquab- 
‘ bles of embaffadors and their privileges. If Anne deferved 
‘ praife for her condué& on this occafion, it reflects {till greater 
‘ glory on Peter, that this ferocious man 4ad patience to liiten 
‘ to thefe details, and had moderatior and juiftice enough to be 
« perfuaded by the reafon of them.” 


The editor’s refle&tions on this circumftance are fenfible and 
manly: he has given us likewife an anecdote concerning the 
author of thefe memoirs, which is perhaps more entertaining 
than any thing to be met with in the memoirs themfelves.. * I 
‘ was told it (fays he) by the late Sir Luke Schaub, who had 
‘ it from himfelf: Lord Whitworth had had’ a perfonal intimacy 
‘ with the famous czarina Catherine, at a time when her fa- 
‘ vours were not purchafed nor rewarded at fo extravagant a 
* rate as that of a diadem. When he had compromifed the rup- 
‘ ture between the court of England and the czar, he was in- 
‘ vited toa ball at court, and taken out to dance by the czari- 
‘na. As they began the minuet, fhe fqueezed him by the 
“hand, and faid in a whifper, Have you forgot little Kate?’ But 
‘we will proceed to the account itfelf, which, in the opinion of 
the editor, ‘ though fhort, is curious. 


It contains a very brief and general account of the Czar’s 
dominions, revenues, and forces, at that period of time, and. 
(as the editor obferves) may be of fome ufe to whoever is in- 
clined to compile a hiftory, or elucidate the tranfaétions of an 
empire almoft unknown even to its cotemporaries. ‘The author 
of thefe memoirs, having firft acquainted us with the fituation,,. 
extent, climate and foil of the empire of Mufcovy, proceeds to 
an account of its inhabitants at that period of time, defcribes 
the Laplanders, Samoicdes, Tartars, Cxeremiffes, Morduars, Bafkirs,. 
Calmucks, and Coffacks, the whole amounting to 6,540,000 fouls, 
according to the higheft and moit probable computation at that 
time, when he remarks, that moft of the great families were of 
foreign extraction ; and that the czar (Peter the great) prided him- 
felf in a Prufian original, a circumftance which her prefent imperial 
majefy would probably rather confider as a difgrace. His lord- 

ip then gives us an account of the divifion of the czar’s fub- 
je&ts into the three ranks of Cneas, or dukes, the gentry called 
duornins, and the peafants. This is followed by a fhort defcrip- 
tion of their religious worfhip, fecular and regular clergy. The 
government, laws, and adminiftration, are then flightly treated 
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on. Page fifty-feven of this account, we find a portrait of the 
famous czar, which, (as the editor juftly obferves) is not de- 
tailed enough to fatisfy our curiofity. Such as it is, however, 
we will give it to our readers. ‘The prefent czar (fays Lord 
¢ Whitworth) is in his thirty-eighth year, a handfome prince, of 
‘ a ftrong conftitution, but of late much broke by irregular 
‘ living, and other fatigues: he was very fubject to convulfions, 
« faid to be the effects of poifon from his fifter Sophia in -his 
« youth, which made him fhy of being feen, but of late they 
« are much mended. He is extremely curious and diligent, and 
« has farther improved his empire in ten years, than any other 
« ever was, in ten times that fpace; and which is more fur- 
‘ prifing, without any education, without any foreign help, 
‘ contrary to the intention of his people, clergy, and chief mi- 
« nifters, but merely by the ftrength of his own genius, obfer- 
‘ vation and example : he has gradually paft through all the 
‘ employments of the army, from a drummer to lieutenant- 
* general ; of the fleet, from a common feaman to rear-admi- 
‘ral; and in his fhip-yards, from an ordinary carpenter to 
‘ mafter-builder : farther particulars, though agreeable, would 
‘ be too long for this place; he is good-natured but very paf- 
‘ fionate, though by degrees he has learnt to conftrain himfelf, 
« except the heat of wine is added to his natural temper ; he is 
‘ certainly ambitious, though very modeft in appeatance; fuf- 
‘ picious of other people ; not over {crupulous in his engage- 
¢ ments, or gratitude ; violent in the firft heat, irrefolute on 
‘ longer deliberation, not rapacious, but near in his temper and 
‘ expence to extremity; he loves his foldiers, underftands na- 
‘ vigation, fhip-building, fortification, and fire-working: he 
‘ fpeaks High-Dutch pretty readily, which is now growing the 
* court language. He is very particular in his way of living; 
‘ when at Mofco he never lodges in the palace, but in a little 
‘ wooden houfe built for him in the fuburbs as colonel of his 
« guards: he has neither court, equipage, or other diftinétion 


from a private officer, except when he appears on public fo- 
lem nities.’ 


We cannot help obferving the remarkable coldnefs of this de- 
fcription ; our embafiador feems by no means to have enter- 
tained that exalted opinion of Peter’s abilities, which we meet in 
almoft every other hittorian. Few heroes are perhaps fo much 
admired when living as after their deaths. The actions of the 
great King of Prufia, who is worth a thoufand Czar Peters, do 
not appear half fo aftonifhing to us as they will to our pofte- 
rity. 
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From the Czar our author defcends to characterize Menzitoff, 
the favourite ; Golfkin, chancellor of the empire ; Schapfrrof, 
the vice-chancellor ; Prince Do/goruki, privy-counfellor ; Aprax- 
in, high-admiral, and Felt-Marfhal Sheremetof, the principal per- 
fons who figured at that time in the court of Peter. The firit 
of thefe may fatisfy our readers curiofity, and ferve as a fpeci- 
men of our author’s merit in portraiture. 


‘ His favourite Alexander Menzikoff is born of very mear 
« parents ; was accidentally met by the czar in the ftreets when 
‘ a boy, and for fome unlucky anfwers preferred to ferve one of 
‘ his gentlemen ; from which ftep he is grown by degrees the 
* moft powerful fubjeét in Europe ; his diligence and difpatch 
‘ have been his chief recommendation ; and fome have thought 
‘ their intimacy rather refembled love than friendfhip, they hav- 
‘ ing frequent jars and conftant reconcilements, though fome 
* fuch accident may * once prove fatal, as has already been very 
‘ near. His parts are not extraordinary, his education low, 
* for the czar would never let him learn to read or write, and 
* his advancement too quick to give him time for obfervation or 
* experience. Under the czar’s name he ufes an abfolute power 
* in all affairs ; makes every intereft give way to his private 
« paffions ; in which he often contradi€ts the czar’s orders, and 
‘ if it comes to be contefted, generally carries the point from 
* his matter ; he is not beloved by the common people, and 
« much lefs by the old nobility and chief officers, who have a 
« ftrong cabal againft him, headed by the high-admiral Aprax- 
«in. He was made Prince of the empire in 1706 ; Duke of 
« Ingria in 1707; and Felt Marfhal in 1709. He is a violent 
“ enemy to Felt Marfhal Sheremetoff, and has often brought 
¢ him to the brink of ruin. He has formed a court after the 
« fafhion of the little German princes, of chamberlains, mar- 
‘ fhals, fecretaries, &c. moft foreigners.’ 


His lordfhip then proceeds to give an account of the czar’s 
riches, the coin of the country, the trade, fifhery, cuftoms, &c. 
and acquaints us, that the czar’s revenues might then amount 
on the whole to about feven millions of + rubles per annum. Our 
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* This fentence, with all due deference to the memory of 
Lord Whitworth, is not defenfible in point of ftile, once for one 
day is fcarce Englifh, and what follows but very indifferent 
grammar. 
~ + Theintrinfic value of a rud/e is about 4s. 4d. Englifh ; but 
in the courfe of exchange is generally reckoned at 6s. 8d. 
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author then reckons up the czar’s forces, which at that time 
confifted of 150,600 men, befides about 30 or 40,000 Coffacks 
and Tartars, together with the garrifons of Siberia and the 
North, which are never drawn off for any fervice in Europe. 
This little tra&t concludes with an account of the progrefs made 
by the czar in his fhipping, wherein vaft fums were fpent by 
him to very little purpofe. We need not indeed be apprehen- 
five of Ruffia ever making any figure as a maritime power. 
The czar himfelf built one fhip of eighty guns; twelve more 
were likewife finifhed, our author informs us, on the Don, in 
which Mr, Cozens was employed eight, and Mr. Nye, eleven 
years. 


He telis us, at the fame fime, that all the fhips, by the fault of 
the timber, fome being green, others overgrown, and a great 
part cut in the fpring after the fap is run up, which makes the 
wood fpungy, moiftnef$ of the air, and damps of the earth, rot 
as faft as they are built. 


He gives us a lift alfo of the fhipping then at Petersburgh» 
Olnitz, Ladinople, Archangel, &c. a defcription of the yards» 
and officers falaries in them; and concludes with an account of 
the communications begun by fhe czar, for the benefit of his 
trade and fhipping between the feveral rivers, Don and Wolga, 
Don and Occa, Wolga and the Wolchow running into the La- 
doga fea. 


* Thefe obfervations (fays our author) on the ftate of Ruffia 
* are all that occur to me as neceffary, till the influence of this 
‘ nation in the prefent war, and it’s fhare in the general affairs 
‘ of Europe, makes this country better known to ftrangers.’ 


By which conclufion it appears to us, that this little perfor- 
mance fhould rather be confidered ina political light, as cafual 
minutes and obfervations brought or fent over to the miniftry by 
Lord Whitworth as embaffador, than defigned by him as an au- 
thor for the infpetion of the public. 





Art. III. Principia Medicine. Aucore Francifco Home, M. D. 8vo. 
Price 5 s. Hamilton. 


HE medical library is fwelled, of late years, to fo enor- 

mous a bulk, that befides the expence of purchafing, and 

the impoflibility of perufing all the books in phyfic, the young 

practitioner is perplexed and loft in the multiplicity of gee 
or an 
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and diverfity of practice. Like a traveller, amidft a variety of 
different paths he knows not which to chufe ; and at laft, trufts 
to chance to direct him; or giving up ‘the reins, fuffers his 
beait to be guided by his own inftin&. The art of healing 
has, without difpute, received great improvement in the prelig 
minary inftitution and theory; but the addition to 2 rational 
practice and hiftary of difeafes, we believe, is not confiderable. 
Philofophy, anatomy, and chymiitry, are neceflary ftudies, but 
they only conftitute the pleafing, flowery, fpeculative, and pre- 
paratory part of the art. The tedious, the ufeful, and true 
knowledge, the diligent and accurate inveftigation of nature, 
has, we fear, been too much negleéted by authors ‘as well as 
ftudents and practitioners. Inftead of well eftablifhed rules of 
found praétice, judicious defcriptions of difeafes, and a rational 
method of cure, founded upon repeated and well weighed ex- 
periments, the public is cloyed with amufing theories and pretty 
hypothefes, the figments of a fertile brain and luxurious 
fancy; or with the crude, heavy, and voluminous performances 
of dull fyftematics. The former have gained the greater ap- 
plaufe from their nice conftruction and curious texture; but as 
their beauty confifts in the elaborate imitation of a flimfy cob- 
web, fo their or and utility is equally uncertain and pre- 
carjous. 


Notwithftanding the tritenefs of that adage, gui /peculantur 
non medentur, its truth is both acknowledged and neglected. The 
firft effort of a young phyfician to introduce himfelf into prac- 
tice, and gain a name, is to folve fome difficult problem in the 
animal ceconomy, by torturing and wrefting nature in fupport 
of his idle conjecture, which has perhaps as little truth in it as 
novelty; it being no uncommon praétice with fuch novices to 
purloin a few ftriking thoughts and hafty experiments, as a foun- 
dation on which to ereét their theory. Out of numberlefs initances 
that might be produced in proof of this aflertion, we hall onlytrou- 
ble the reader with one, which for the flagrancy and boldnefs of 
the plagiarifm deferves to be particularly pointed out. Some time 
fince, a theory and praétice of phyfic was publifhed by Dr. 
S re, founded upon the electrical nature of the nervous 
fluid; and folving every difficulty in the human fyftem, the doc- 
trine of difeafes, and method of cure, from fre, which he fup- 
pofes the great inftrument of nature in all her operations. 
Some readers were pleafed with the thought, others admired 
the workmanfhip, and many imagined they difcovered in the 
author fhrewd fymptoms of infanity, and a difturbed intelle& ; 
but all agreed, that the Bx anh was new and ingenious : 
fuch is the power of novelty, that what the judgment condemns 
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“s fiction and abfurdity, the imagination embraces for truth and 

reality. The doctor procured a patient or two by the merit of 
his performance and its fuppofed novelty ; how long they might. 
have lived under his hands we know not, This however we will 
affert, that the whole theory was publifhed fome years before by, 
M. Defoais, and with circumftances fo analogous, as to leave no 
doubt remaining of the doctor’s having plundered the foreigner... 
This treatife fell into our hands by mere accident; and we can” 
account, from the fearcity of the performance, for the doctor’s 
having fo long avoided dete&tion. However, it muft be owned, 
his ingratitude in omitting his acknowledgments to M. Dethais, 
is not fingular. We could produce a ftring of medical writers, 
who have acquired the reputation of originals from the happy. 
talent of after-thought only, and of difcreetly wrapping up. 
what they ftole; but the tafk would be invidious, and foreign to 
our purpofe, 


If medical reputation muft be acquired by writing, we cannot 
but think the painful, phlegmatic, and cold compiler, deferves 
the preference, and-is a lefS noxious animal than the lively, fan- 
ciful, and pert theorift. The one tires your patience, but the 
other ftaggers your principles and confounds your practice. We. 
fhall beg leave to communicate to the young practitioner, and 
raw ftudent, a method from which we have received confider- 
able advantage in the courfe of our ftudies. It is this: in an 
idle hour and rainy day, we have amufed ourfelves with one of 
thofe produtions as with a novel, poem, or a play; whilft the. 
honeft compiler was confulted occafionally, as we would apply. 
to a Dutch annotator, commentator, or dictionary, to remove 
rubbifh and clearour way. Thofe laft, like a plaifter or poul- 
tice, keep to the outfide of tafte and fcience, and hang upon 
the skirts of nature, whereby they are fometimes ufeful, always 
inoftenfive ; whereas the others, like a powerful chymical li- 
quor, feize on the vital parts, and at once deftroy every prin- 
ciple of reafon, experience, and of common fenfe. 


Not to wafte the reader’s time with general remarks, we will 
obferve, that Dr. Home feems to us a writer of a different com- 
plexion from either of the former. He is your nice diftin- 
guifher ; your minute obferver; your gleaner that picks up 
every corn and ftalk after the reapers; and your concife abridger 
of nature, who in the compafs of a fmall volume lays down 
every thing requifite in the hiftory of difeafes, and the art of 
healing. The work before us, is a compendium of his lectures 
on the practice of phyfic, in which he profefles to have borrowed 
his materials from Hoffman, and his ftyle from Celfus: In the 
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one the doctor appears to he faithful, and in the other not ai, 
ways unfuccefsful ; although we think his language too much a 
tranflation, and frequently favouring of his vernacular idiom, 
to be an exact copy of that elegant original ; inftances of which 
will probably occur in the extracts we fhall have occafion to 
make.—~However, his ftyle in general is plain, fimple, and 
perfpicuous. 


Before he enters upon the defcription and cure of difeafes, he 
gives the reader fome definitions, axioms, and divifions in prac- 
tical phyfic ; fome ufeful and judicious * cautions Sate and 
the prefervation of health: general remarks upon difeafes an 
their immediate and remote caufes, many of which are fenfible 
and fagacious, others trifling and of little confequence i in prac- 
tice ; obfervations upon the feat, fymptoms, origin, crifis, di- 

agnoftics and prognoftics of difeafes, where the doétor has ra- 
ther pointed out the fubtle divifions and diftin€tions of authors, 
than of nature, and what is found by a clofe attention to the 
fick bed. 


Our author in the next place proceeds to the therapeutic 
part; gives fome general laws of the art, more ufeful than new ; 
fecites the powers and efficacy of medicines, with fome other. 
particulars, which we could wifh he had extended to a greater 
Jength. The fame reafons which deterred him from this, might 
be given againft his writing at all, viz. The great number of 
authors who have already treated the fubject; for indeed we know 
not the branch of phyfic that is not crowded with authors, or 
part of the kingdom which fwarms not with the faculty. Laftly, 
the doétor comes to the hiftory, defcription, and cure of di- 
feafes, concifely pointing out the various fymptoms, diagnoftics, 
and other circumftances peculiar to each, and diflinguifhing it 
from every other ; likewife enumerating the medicines and me- 
thods ufed in the beft received practice, without defcending to 
the formulary and prefcriptive part. It will be but juftice to the 
door to acknowledge, that reading, reflection, judgment, and 
experience, feem united to give utility and weight to ‘what he 
fays on this fubje&t. Few writers have treated it with more skill 
and addrefs; and if we are favoured with nothing new, wé 
are at leaft freed from what is impertinent and fuperfluous. As 
a proof of what we affert, we fhall prefent the reader with what 
the doctor fays of intermitting fevers, to which he fubjoins a few 


fenfible queries. 
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* Here fome ingenious and pretty obfervaticns upon the dif- 


ferent paffions and their eitedt ts on n the hitman body, oceur. 
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‘SEC T. V. Febris intermitteas. 


‘ 1. Intermittens febris haec eft, quando inter paroxifmos 
febriles plena aqwygetia vel intermiflio a febre. Sydenhamus 
nofter in fymptomatibus defcribendis deficit, fed in diftinétio- 
nibus, natura, morbis pediffequis, et curatione omnibus an- 
teit. 

‘ 2. Diftinétio 1ma, In vernalemet autumndlem. 2da, quo- 


tidianam, tertianam, quartanam, &c. et irregularem. 3tia, 
in tertianam duplicem, femitertianam, quartanam duplicem, 


. quartanam triplicem. ta, Epidemiam et endemiam. 


‘ 3. Caufa remota eft nimio humiditas in aére, 1. Quia ve- 
niunt temporibus anni humidis. 2. Aufugiunt temporibus 
ficcis. 3. Quo magis humidum tempus, eo magis faeviunt. 
4. 1n locis aquofis, paludofis femper graffantur. 5. Quando 
conititutio favet, morem gerunt humiditati aeris per aggro- 
metrum menfurati. 


‘ 4. An humiditas operatur fibras relaxando ? Ita videtur, 
1. Aqua fibras animales longiores et minus elafticas reddit. 
2. Qui tenfas fibras habént, minus obnoxii huic morbo. 3. 
Qui vinum aut fpir. vini bibunt, minime obiroxii. 4. Pulfus 
revera tardior hugnidis temporibus quam ficeis. 5. Intermit- 
tens curatur calidis et aftringentibus. 


‘ s, Sequitur imminuta perfpfratio a vi fibrarum diminuta: 
ergo impedita perfpiratio Sanétoriana et laxa fibra, caufae 
proximae. Sua enim mole ruunt theoreticae medicorum opi- 
niones de origine hujus malt: ruit fanguinis fermentatio chy- 
lum acidum corrigens, uti Willifio vifum eft ; fermentatio bilis 
et lymphae in duodeno et corde, uti Silvio ; recurfus et fer- 
mentatio fucci nervofi in tranfitus per nervos et glandulas in 


« vafa lymphatica obftrudti, uti Borelli placuit ; crudae acidae- 
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que fanguinis patticulae in fuperficie corporis haerentes, et ff- 
bras ibi vellicantes, ut Jones afferuit ; aciditas fanguinis fuc- 


‘cum nervofum inficiens, ut Bezanfon contendit. 


‘ 6. Paroxifmus fe dividit in tria ftadia, 1. Frigoris, 2. C2- 


‘ loris, 3. Sudoris. 


‘ Primum ftadium incipit ofcitationé; pandiculatione; fen- 
fatione quadam indorfo, aut digitorum extremitatibus, haud 
verbis defcribenda. Infequitur horror; tremor; dentium 
quaffatio; fummum frigus quod ad fenfum, quando revera 
magis calet corpus; vomitus ; dolor articulorum, dorfi, capi- 
tis ; refpiratio difficillima ; urina pellucida; pulfus celer, par- 
vus, debilis, contrattus, propterque tremores vix numeran- 
oe ee * das. 
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dus. Durat per horam unam, duas, tres, vel quatuor: Sta- 
dium periculoffimum. 


‘ Frigore gradatim recedente, a tergo urget calor vix tole- 
randus. Arteriae fe dilatant, digitumque cum impetu feriunt. 
Refpiratio fortis et libera! Dolet caput ; deliriumque aliquan- 
do adeft. Sitis maxima, cum lingua alba. © Pericordiorum 


calor magnus. In regione ventriculi dolor et aliquando tu- 


mor. Urina rubella. Sanguis detraétus: plerumque -folito 
denfior praecipue vere, nonnunquam gravibus locis et tempo- 
ribus ruber fuperne, inferne niger eft, cum parva feri portione 
et minore quam in fanitate cohaerentia. Stadium fecundum. 


‘ Tandem aegro fere exarefcente tertium ftadium incipit, 
cum copiofo per totum corpus fudore. Omnia nunc remit- 
tunt fymptomata, continuatoque per tres quatuorve horas 
fudore, omnino difparent. Urina rubra fedimentum deponit 
lateritium. Somnus. Intermiffio. 


‘ Inter paroxifmos debilitas, ad fudorem proclivitas et appe- 
titus proftratus. : 


‘ 7. Omnia haee fymptomata a-laxa fibra et retenta perfpi- 
ratione originem plane ducunt. Sanguis inflammatus et vif- 
cidus in extremis vafis haeret ; hine fenfus frigoris. Treme- 
ribus repetitis folvuntur obftruétiones.. Sanguine inflammata 
febris accenditur, .Vafa cutanea laxata, tantam vim fuftinere 
non poffunt; ergo, fudor copiofus febrem tollens. Eadem 
fibrarum laxitate remanente, iterum redit paroxifmus. A ra- 
tione compofita ex diverfa fanguinis inflammabilitate, diverfa 
perfpirabilis materiae quantitate, diverfaque fibrarum laxitate, 
diverfae oriuntur intermittentium {pecies. 


« 8. Aliquando citius, aliquando tardius folvuntur, uti epide- 
mici conftitutio permittit. Aegrum nonnunquam per plures 
menfes fatigant. 


‘ g. Infequuntur faepe dolores rheumatici, febris heética, 
aqua intercus, hydrops, fcorbutus, icterus, lien induratus et 
tumefactus, rachitis, diabetes, defipientia. 


‘ 10. Diagnofis in primi paroxifmi initio haud parum diffici- 
lis a febre continua. ‘Tremor validus et frigus magnum fine 
ullo interpofito calore, tres vel quatuor horas durans, priorem ; 
tremores parvi, frigus calorque viciflim, ‘poftcriorem potius 
indicant. Notitia epidemici regnantis diagnofim confirmat. 
' Species diverfae, duobus paroxidimis elapfis, certe folummodo 
cognofcuntur. : 
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¢ 11. Prognofis bona quando in labiis puftulae apparent. 
Quo magis regularis febris intermittens in-ribus ftadiis, eo 
melior. Epidemicae pejores quam fporadicae ; quartanae 
quam aliae ; autumnales quam vernales.. Hydrops incerta ; 
fi a f{cirrho vifcerum oritur, mortem denunciat. Tonfillarum 
inflammatio lethalis. Infirmiffimos fenefque primum ftadium 
nonnunquam rapit. Nimio motu, frigore, fudore impedito, 
medicamentis calidis mutatur in morbos acutos pleuriticos. 


‘ 32. Curatur, 1. Venaefectione parca, fi pulftis plenus, 
aliudve fymptoma poftulat, quod faepe accidit in vernalibus. 
z. Sudorificis. 3. Vomitu ita exhibito, ut ante paraxifmum 
totum corpus fortiter concutiat. 4. Medicamentis calefaci- 
engibus interne afflumptis. 5. Extra applicatis forma olei, li- 
namenti. 6. Salinis aperientibus. 7. Aftringentibus. 8. 
Cortice Peruviano. g. Corpus inftaurando friétione ; equi- 
tatione ; cibo reficiente, et quam nfaxime ab acceffione fu- 
ura reduéto ; vino; loci mutatione. Caveat jam convalef- 
cens a folita paroxifini hora et die ; diu enim meminiffe con- 
venit. Facile revertitur, nifi a fano aliquamdiu timetur. 


‘ In paroxifmo indicantur multus potus diluens, acidulus et 
moderatus calor. 


‘ 13. Rheumatifmus curatur friftione, calore et unguentiS 
deobftruentibus. 2. Febris he€ica curatu difficilis ; profunt 
venaefectiones parcae faepius in ftatu fanguinis infammatorio 
perficiendae ; epifpaftica repetita, et agitatio mitis. 3. Aqua 
intercus ct hydrops, purgantibus et corroborantibus : incifio 
pedum aquae exitum patefacit. 4. Scorbutus raro medica- 
menta requirit ; tollitur alvum ducentibus et deobftruentibus. 
5. I&erus et lien induratus, medicamentis aperientibus fapo- 
naceis. 6, Rachitis, purgantibys et corroborantibus. 7. Di- 
abetes, corroborantibus. 8. Defipientia, calefacientibus, in- 
ftaurantibus, corroborantibus. 


‘ 14. An certis praefidiis muniri poteft corpus contra inter- 
mittentes, et quibus? Quare vernalis fanitatem promittit ? 
An licet poft morbum purgare ? Quare aliquando ftadium 
primum frigoris, aliquando tertium fudoris, nonnunquam 
utrumque, abfunt ? Quare tam faepe relapfum patiuntur 
aegri, quando huic morbo favet aér? Quare quartana om- 
nium curatu difficillima ?? 


To conclude, we recommend the dotor’s performance as one 
ef the beft fummaries of phyfic we know. He has reétified the 
errors, retrenched the bulk, and cleared the obfcurities which oc- 
adi cur 
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Cur in authors, otherwife valuable ; and if he is fometimes fri. 
fling and unneceffarily minute, he more than compenfates thofe 
trivial blemifhes, by real and ufeful knowledge. 
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Arr. 1V. The Cafe of the Royal Martyr confidered with Candcur 5 or, 
an anfwer to fome libels lately publifoed in prejudice to the memory of 
that unfortunate prince; particularly to I. A letter to a clergyman, 
relating to his fermon on the 30th of January: being a complete an- 
Swer to all the fermons that ever have been, or ever foal! be, preached 
in the like tain on that anpiverjary. Il. An enquiry into the fbare 
avhich king Charles I. had in the tranfaétions of the earl of Gla- 
morgan, &c. Wherein the conjectures and main pofitions of 
thai writer are foewn to be falfe, groundle/:, and by no means re- 
concileable with the chagaGer of a critic or a {cholar. Ln twa 
wols. 8v0. Pr. 6s, 6d. Richardfon. 


H E unprejudiced reader who will take the trouble to pe- 

rufe this long-winded performance will fee the charatter 

ef Charles the:Firft fully vindicated from many, if not all the 
afperfions which have been thrown upon it by malice, credulity, 
or mifiniormation. Itis, indeed, avery elaborate performance, 
compiled from a careful attention to particular circumiftances 
related by the moit authentic hiftoridns: the faéts are génerally 
well ftated; the inferences fairly deduced; and the ftile for the 
moft part clear and accurate. But, after all, we can fcarce per- 
ceive any good reafon that fhould have induced the author ta 
take all this pains upon an exhaufted fubje@. Every intelligent 
perfon of candour and humanity was already well convinced of 
that unfortunate monarch’s innocence ; deplored his hard fate, 
and looked with abhorrence on his perfecutors and murderers, 
as well as upon thofe wretched énthufiafts who have undertaken 
to palliate the guilt of fuch a cruel and infamots tranfa&tion. 
To accomplifh this end, they had no other expedient than that 
of blackening the chara&er of a hapleis, though virtuous fove- 
reign, which they have loaded with al) the calumnies which 
falflyood and rancotr could fugeeft. There is fomething fo fordid, 
bafe, and ungenerots in the attempt to traduce the reputation of 
thofe who can no longer anfwer for their own conduét, that none 
but the loweft and vileft of mankind will undertake the tatk: 
Even when a living character is flagrantly wicked and worth- 
lefs, and it becomes the duty of a public writer to reprefent it in 
its true colours, for the benefit of the community, he will not 
without relutance (if his mind be tin&ured with generofity) en- 
g2ge in an office, by which he may run the leaft rifque of in- 
curring 
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curring the imputation of envy and ill-nature. What, then, 
thall we fay of thofe accufers, who, at the end of a century, 
have, with a fpecies of malevolence peculiar to themfelves, raked 
into the afhes of the unfortunate monarch, who, in fpite of fuch - 
virtue as very feldom adorns a throne, fell a facrifice to the atro- 
cious villany and unparalleled treafon of a miferable faction? 
Authors who have run upon the fceht of obfolete fcandal, with 
an appetite truly canine, that they may feaft upon the re- 
mains of murdered reputation; like famifhed wolves in winter, 
prowling in church-yards and ceemeteries, and tearing up the 
buried corpfe from its grave; with this difference, however, 
that the wolves are compelled, by the favage calls of hunger, to 
this horrid banquet ; whereas the humman terrier, who violates 
the afhes of dead merit, has not the plea of neceffity to urge in 
his excufe. To write in refutation of calumnies propagated by 
fuch men, is, we apprehend, an undertaking as unneceflary as 
“it will be found ineffeétual. The favourers of thofe calumnies 
are a fet of people incapable of conviction. There is a prin- 
ciple within them that finds a gratification in bringing down 
fuperior merit to their own level; that finds an enjoyment in the 
{fpoils of chara&ter, which it will not be perfuaded to forego. It 
not only obftructs the rays of truth, but alfo denies the effe& of 
thofe which it cannot exclude. This invidious principle, co- 
operating with bigotry, prejudice, and ignorance, produces a 
total infatuation, impenetrable to all the efforts of fenfe, reafon, 
and reflection. 


The author of the book now before us, profeffes to have taker 
up the pen, in order to prevent the mifchievous effects of the 
many ignorant libels upon our conftitution, and to vindicate the 
caufe of an excellent church, and an excellent prince, who died 
a martyr for it. For our parts we hope, that neither our 
Church nor Conftitution isin any danger, Non tali auxilio, nox 
defenjoribus ifis. Onthe other hand, we are apprehenfive that fuch 
controverfies, initead of healing divifions, will, by irritating both 
parties mutually, rather help to widen the unhappy breaches 
which faction had made among the natives. of thefe kingdoms, 
The difpute is of fuch a nature, that neither fide, notwithftand- 
ing all their pretenfions to candour and univerfal benevolence, 
can argue upon the fubject with coolnefs and temper. Even 
this honeft man, whofe work we now confider, in fpite of all 
his caution to guard againft indecent heat, and all the ill-natured, 
fuggeitions of prejudice and party-zeal, is warmed in the courle 
of his argumentation into all the bitternefs and acrimony of op- 
pofition. In the very preface, before he has had the opportunity 


of producing one fact or inference, he infults the perfons whom 
he 
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he has undertaken to refute. He taxes them with trifling, with 
adding to, curtailing, mifrepresenting, or difguifing the moft authentie 
Sats, with advancing pofitions which are utterly falfe, or drawing 
Salle conclufions from thofe that are admitted to be true; with filling 
almoft every page of their books with infinuations or refietions, which 
have an evident tendency to mifguide illiterate readers, to revive and 
perpetuate old animofities, to inflame the paffions of the populace, to ene 
courage and propagate republican principles. 


This isa very heavy charge, which we could have wifhed had 
rather occurred in the perufal of the facts and evidences, as they 
are {tated through the courfe of the performance, than appeared 
thus fummed up together like an impeachment in the preface, 
fo as to furnifh his antagonift with a handle to fay His intention 
was to anticipate the judgment of the reader. In a word, tho’ 
we generally agree with him in his reafoning, we cannot help 
owning that his preface is full of abufe ; and that in the courfe of 
his work, he lets flip no opportunity of manifefting an unchrif- 
tian afperity againft diflenting proteftants. It is no eafy tafk, 
indeed, for a member of the church of England to fpeak with- 
out refentment of a vulgar, infolent, and illiterate fect of fana- 
@cs, which overturned the hierarchy, and tyrannized over its 
members with the moft brutal defpotifin: but, furely we ought 
to make a proper diftinétion between fuch frantic zealots, and 
thofe moderate diffenters, who, from motives of confcience, 
differ in fome particulars from the eftablifhed forms of religion. 
The latter part of our author’s preface is compofed of a panegy- 
ric upon the late Mr. Carte, whom he celebrates as the beft hif- 
torian that ever wrote on the affairs of England. We hall not at 
prefent enter into a difcuffion of that gentleman’s qualifications 
as an hiftorian, nor prefume to determine whether he ought to 
be ranked among the beit or the worft writers that ever re- 
corded the tranfactions of any people: that he was one or t’other 
‘is certainly true. 


In the introdution, our author examines fome few particulars 
which were thought to affect the character of king Charles the 
Firft, exclufive of the main points to be confidered in the body 
of the work: the defign of this examination is to prove that the 
author of 4a efay towards attaining a true idea of king Charles the 
Firf, has endeavoured to impofe upon his readers, by the moft 
unfair reprefentation of men and things; of characters and hif- 
tories. He reviews the efiayift’s authorities, among whom he 
juftiy takes exception to Neal, Bennet, and Pierfe, and treats 
Oldmixon with that contempt which he deferved, both as a man 
and anhiftorian. With refpeS to Rapiz, he refers the reader to 
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Salnise? s-hiftory, in which he will find that author clearly con- 
victed of numerous faults, numerous mifreprefentations, and ¥ ALSHOODS. 
He likewife objects to Burnet and Whitelecke ; and infifts not 
only on the veracity of Clarendon’s hiftory, but likewife upon - 
its being the genuine copy as written with his lordfhip’s own 
hand, ungarbled and unadulterated by any other. This iavef- 
tigation was the more neceflary, as the effayift hints that the 
original was unfairly dealt with. Our author has, we think, 


fairly difproved this calumny, which, indeed, had before: been 
refuted by Dr. Burton. 


‘«« As the original had been advertifed to be feen at Mr. Rad- 
‘« cliffe’s in Bartlett’s Buildings, Mr. Radcliffe was obliged in 
‘‘ honour to fhew it to gentlemen of known credit and real 
*< worth ; and it is moft certain, he readily did fo. He fhewed 
** it to feveral gentlemen of the firlt rank and chara¢ter in the 
kingdom ; fome of whom were well acquainted with Lord 
«* Clarendon’s hand-writing had a good deal of his writing 
“«* in their cuftody compared it with the original, and de- 
‘© clared they were fully fatisfied, that Oldmixon’s ftory was an 
‘* infamous calumny. Now, can your friend be fo weak as to 
‘** fuppofe, that Mr. Radcliffe’s refufing to fhew the manufcript 
“* to two obfcure perfons, is fufficient to invalidate fuch evidence 
as this? to invalidate the teftimony of feveral gentlemen of 
‘* worth and diftin@tion, of known and undoubted credit and 
“« integrity? Jack Straw may with as good reafon deny that 
“¢ there are any monuments in Harry the Seventh’s chapel, be- 
** caufe he is not always permitted to fee them. 








“é 


«© Oldmixon, when he publifhed the above advertifment, was 
«¢ drove to his laft fhifts, and had not a material fyllable to fay 
«‘ in his defence. He would fometimes endeavour to evade the 
‘«< charge, and fhift it off upon Ducket or Smith, &c. At other 
“‘ times he appeared hardened againft conviction, wrote apd 
«* floundered on (as the poet obferves) in mere defpair. At length, 
difappointed, angry, ridiculed, and laughed at by /2me——~ 
“<< defpifed and held in the utmoft contempt by others 
‘«* by thofe who before had fhewn him fome little countenance— 
«* in this wretched, contemptible fituation, he gave out that 
“* two perfons, well verfed in hand-writing, &c. were refufed a 
“« fight of the Original of Clarenden: for which reafon, fays he, 
“© J fhall be at no more pains about it. A prudent refolution 
*< undoubtedly! it being certain, that had he and his friends 
«© feen the manufcript, they would have feen, what they did 
«« not like to fee.The fight of a gibbet only ferves to thew fome 
«« people what they are; and I think fuch people are extremely 
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«« prudent, who refolve not to be brought within thé fight of 
** it at all.” 


Here follows a refutation of what the eflayift writes, after 
Neal, namely, that Charles I. was baptized by a Prefbyterian 
iinifter of Scotland. As if this were a crime of the deepeft 
dye imputed to Charles, our author argues with great zeal 
againft the affertion, and prefents us with an account of that 
king’s birth and baptifin, copied from a nianufcript in the Lyon’s - 
office at Edinburgh; written by John Blinfeles, ay herald, who 
affifted at the ceremony; by which extra& it appears, that 
Charles was chriftened by David Lindfay, bifhop of Rofs. But 
if he had been baptized by John Knox himfelf, or Alexander 
Henderfon, the other Scotch apoftle, we cannot fee how this in-. 
cident could be adduced to the prejudice of his charaéter. ‘The 
book begins with the anfwer to a letter intituled, 4 Letter to 
a Clerg yman, relating to his Sermon on the thirtieth of Fanuary ; 
being a complete anfaver to all the Jermons that ever have been, or ever 
frall be preached in the like rain on that anniverfary, 'The author 
of this letter, we are given to underftand, was one € de, 
merchant in Exetet; and he that anfwers it, call himfelf a mer- 
chant in London. This laft has attacked the other with great 
vigour, firft in his dedication to the bifhop of W r, which 
he demonitrates to be fraudulent and ridiculous ; dnd then, in. 
confuting the letter-writer; concerning the character of King 
Charles, which the faid C de had foully belied, calling 
him a lawlefs tyrant, who had nothing in his head or his heart, 
but to fubvert the conititution and enflave his people. Our an- 
fwerer begins his defence, by inferting the following declaration 
of the parliament at the reftoration. 











‘* We do renounce; abominate, and ptoteft againft, that im- 
«* pious fast, committed by a party of wretched men, defpe- 
‘¢ rately wicked, and hardened in their impiety, the execrable 

 Mhurder, and moft unparalleled treafon, againft the facred 
a perfon and life of K. Charles the Ift. and all proceedings tend- 
‘* ing thereunto; an horrid action, by which the Proteftant reli. 
«* gion hath received the greateft wound and reproach, and the 
«* people of England the moft inftypportable fhame and infamy, 
«* that it was poflible for the enemies of God and the king to 
«* bring upon us; while the fanatic rage of a few mifcreants 
«« (who were as far from being true Proteftants, as they were 
«“ from being true fubjects) ftands imputed by our adverfaries 
«« to the whole nation. And for the better vindication of our- 
** felves to pofterity, and as a laiting monument of our other- 


«¢ wife inexpreffible deteitation and abhorrence of this villanous 
‘© and 
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¢ and abominable fa, we keep and obferve this anniverfary 
«« day of fafting and humiliation; to implore the mercy of God} 
«¢ that neither the guilt of that facred and innocent blood; nor 
“¢ thofe other fins, by which God was provoked to deliver up 
‘© both us and our king into the hands of cruel and unreafonable 
‘* men, may, at any time hereafter, be vifited upon us or our 
«¢ pofterity. 12 Car. Il. 30.” ‘ 


‘You have here the fenfe of parliament with refpe& to the 
‘ murder of king Charles, and she rebellious proceedings tending: 
“ thereunto ; and till you had been well afiured that thetr fenti- 
‘ ments in this refpeét were abfolutely wrong, it had been decent 
‘ in you, to have acquifced in the fenfe of the great council of the 
€ nation ; at leaft to have paid as great deference to their wifdom 
‘ and integrity, as to the idle and infamous tales of a writer, who, 
‘ I flatter myfelf, before I have finifhed my letter, will appear to 
‘ be a writer of lefs credit than Mr. C de is aware ofs 
‘ But was he an author of greater reputation than he really isy 
“ is he to be fet up as the ftandard of truth ? is he of authority 
‘ fufficient to confront the fenfe of parliament (1 will venture to 
“ add) the moft authentic hiftories and records which are extant ?. 
‘ And yet this writer (though you don’t care to own it) is your 

‘ principal authority ; there being fcarce a paragraph of con-. 
‘« fequence relating to the conduct of the unfortunate prince we 
are fpeaking of (a few improvements of your own excepted) 
¢ but what is taken, almoft verbatim, from the oclebrated Mr. 
* Oldmixon.’ 





He proceeds with his defence, which is well fupported, tho’. 
not without fome farcaftic allufions to the perfonal character of. 
the letter-writer, that favour ftrongly of frauds in commerce. 
Here too we find the following ingenious folution of that pro- 
blematical apparition, recorded in Clarendon’s hiftory. 


¢ What I fhall obferve further, Mr. C——~de, may poflibly. 
‘ be out of your way. However, if the reader will pardon the 
digreffion, I will venture to make a remark or two upon this 
famous ftory, which may not be difagreeable. I own, I 
do not believe that the appearance was really a ghoft; and I. 
think, Lord Ciarendon was of the fame opinion. ‘The itory, 
when his lordfhip wrote, was well known and well attefted ; and 
whether there was any thing of contrivance in the affair or not, 
the example of Livy would fully warrant a relation of this 
vifionary kind, which appears to be fo pleafing a relief to the 
reader, and fo great an ornament to the hiftory. 
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‘ Suppofing a contrivance, the manner in which it is concealed 
* from being obvious at firft fight is exquifitely fine. The veil, 
* which is thrown over it, is drawn with great fkill and delicacy. 
* Had the contrivance been immediately expofed to view, the 
* beauty of the piece muft have vanifhed with the apparition, and 
funk into a furprifing nothing; and yet the fhades, into which 
it is thrown, are fo thin and fine, that it cannot, I think, efcape 
a clofe infpeétion. The ferious air, with which the ftory is 
told, and the beautiful, the artful negligence, with which the 
impofition is difguifed, are the ftrokes of a mafterly hand. They 
would at frf fight incline us to believe that the apparition was a 
real meffenger from the other world; but, upon a xearer view, 
you difcover the countefs dowager of Buckingham behind the 
fcenes, direétine the whole affair. 


o“ 


“ne anneaeaa 


‘ It is obfervable that ‘the ghoft was dreffed in the cloaths 
** which Sir George Villiers wore, when the officer, to whom he 
‘* appeared, was a {chool-boy, and in which habit, he had good 
** reafon to remember Sir George, he having received great fa- 
«* yours from him, at that feafon of life.” * Now, as it cannot be 
* imagined, that the countefs of Buckingham would want either 
* intereft or opportunity to execute fuch a fcheme in Windfor- 
* Caftie, fo no one, perhaps, could fo eafily have been furnifhed 
* with a proper abit for that purpofe, as the lady, who was in 
* pofieffion of the family wardrobe. 


¢ It is further obfervable, that ‘* when the officer mentioned 
*¢ thofe particulars to the duke which were to gain him credit, 
«« the duke’s colour changed, and he fwore he could come to 
“ that knowledge only by the devil; for that thofe particulars 
«© were known only to himfelf, and to one perfon more, who, 
* he was fure, would never fpeak of it.” 


‘ Now, who could that one perfon be, but the countefs? If 
the duke did not mean the countefs, why did he leave the field, 
and hurry away to her lodgings at Whitehall? If he had not 
fufpected her of, and charged her with being the contriver of 
this wifonary fcene, and with difclofing fome family fecrets, 
what could be the meaning of that angry difcourfe, which 
‘was obferved to have paffed between them-? Why did he appear 
fo difpleafed at quitting her room ? Or, what account can be 
given of his leaving a lady, overwhelmed in tears, whom he 
had always treated with the moft dutiful refpe& and efteem ? 
The noble hiftorian undoubtedly intended this part: of the 
narrative, as a key to the whole. But the reader is left to 
judge of this particular, as he pleafes, ‘The few remarks | 
5 ‘ have 
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have here made are fufficient to obviate the paultry objeétions 
of the contemptible fcribler above mentioned, who would in- 
finuate, that lord Clarendon was Juperftitioufly credulous (See Old- 
mixon’s Hift. vol. i. p. 101.) It is plain, on the other hand, 
that his lordfhip had a proper notion of the affair, and only 
related the ftory in imitation of the beft and moft valuable 
ancient writers, whom it is well known, ¢4art fcribler knew 
nothing of. 


« But the charaéter of Mr. Oldmixon, and the authors from 
whence he has taken the principal part of his hiftorical mate- 
rials; and the numerous and notorious fal/eboods, blunders, in- 
confiftencies, mifreprefentations, fcurrilities, lowneffs, &c. with 
which his voluminous libel almoft every where abounds, are 
too well known to men of fenfe and learning to deferve any 
further animadverfion. At prefent, I fhall only obferve, that 
this is the hiftorian, from whom Mr. C———de has taken al- 
moft every one of thofe inconteftable fa&ts, which are to juf- 
tify the Grand Rebellion, and confront all the authentic hif- 
tories, which are extant.’ 


In the fécond letter, which is a coritinuance of the Defence, 


we meet with a very extraordinary teftimony in favour of Charles, 
by that very Alexander Henderfon, the prefbyterian minifter, 
who had oppofed the king with fuch virulent animofity. 
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“‘ Mr. Robert Freebairn, archdeacon of Dumblain, and mi- 
nifter of Gafk and Strathern, a perfon of great worth and 
integrity, gave me this following account: That while Mr. 
Henderfon was in his decay, of which he died, Mr. John 
Freebairn, father of this Mr. Robert, and one Mr. Rue and 
another minifter (whofe name I have forgot) went together 
to vifit him. He, the faid Mr. Robert, who was then a 
preacher, went along with them; after fome things had 
paffed in difcourfe, one of the minifters addreffed himfelf to 
Mr. Henderfon to this purpofe; that now, in all likelihood he 
was dying, that he had been very much concerned in the pub- 
lick commotions, which for fome years before had happened 
in Scotland; that his teftimony after his death would be of 
great weight with all thofe that were zealous for the caufe, 
&c. that, therefore, it was very proper, that he fhould lay 
himfelf open to thofe that were then prefent, that they might 
be in a condition to encourage their brethren, &c. To which 
Mr. Henderfon compofedly and deliberately replied to this 
purpofe ; That he had been very active in overturning epi/co- 
pacy and encouraging rebellion; but he took God to wiinefs, 
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«¢ that he propofed nothing to himfelf, when he began, but the 
«« fecurity of Religion and the Kirk, in oppofition to Popery, 
*¢ which he was made to believe, was at the bottom of the 
“ king’s defigns : but now he was fenfible, that his fears were 
** groundlefs: he had opportunities of converfing freely with 
“‘ the king, and he was well fatisfied, that he was as /mere a 
“* proteftant as any in his dominions; he was heartily forry, and 
«¢ humbly begged God’s pardon for it, that he had been fo for- 
«¢ ward in a courfe fo unjuftifiable: that, if it fhould pleafe 
** God to reltore him to health and ftrength, he would go no 
«* further on in that courfe, and he was heartily afraid, that they 
“‘ had all gone too far already. Nothing was fo proper for 
«* them as to retract, and return to their duty to his majeity, 
«« who was the learned, the moft religious, and every way the beft 
“« king, that ever did fit upon a threne in Britain. ‘This his dif- 
«¢ courfe fo furprifed them, that they for fome time fat filent ; 
*¢ at length one of them (I think it was Mr. Rue) befpake the 
*¢ reft of them after this manner. Brethren, this our Brother 
** is in a high fever and raving ; you ought not to heed what 
«« he fays. No, fays Mr. Henderfon, I am very weak indeed, 
«« but am not at all raving, bleffed be God, who, for his infinite 
«¢ mercy, allows the ufe of my reafon in this my low eftate, in 
*« which I have as much as ever; 1 hope I have fpoken no 
** incoherences, and what I have faid, I will fay over again. 
«« Then he refumed what he had faid, and enlarged upon it, and 
‘* defired them in the name of God to belicve what he fpoke was 
“ from bis heart, and with the fincerity and ferioufnefs, which be- 
“* came a dying perfon. After they had taken their leave, the 
«* three minifters enjoined Mr. Robert Freebairn a profound 
«¢ filence of what he had heard, difcharging him to communi- 
“< cate it to any perfon whatfoever, and they added threatnings 
*¢ alfo to their prohibition. But he (as he told me himfelf) bold- 
«* ly told them, that he thought himfelf bound in confcience to 
«< declare what he had heard, as he had occafion, God’s glory 
** required it, and it was Mr. Henderfon’s purpofe, that it fhall 
<< be propaled and propagated. This account I had oftener 
«* than once from Mr. Freeebairn’s own mouth. He died about 
** 21 or 22 years ago, aged about feventy. 


Iam, Sir, Yours, 


Joun Sace. 


It is really aftonifhing to fee with what eafe and dexterity 
this author invalidates almoft every article of the charge which 
has been brought againft Charles by his enemies and perfecutors. 


‘Nothing redounds more to the honour of that haplefs prince, 
than 
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than his conduct upon a very interefting occafion, as it is here 
elated. 


<« The night before the king was feized by the army and re- 
moved from Newport to Hurft-Caftle, his majefty and the 
few friends who were then with him, viz. the duke of Rich- 
mond, the ear] of Lindfey and colonel Cooke, were fully ap- 
prized of the defign. The queftion therefore in this defperate 
cafe) was, what was moft advifeable to be done. ‘The lords 
argued for the king’s attempting an immediate efcape, for he 
would better bring about a perfonal treaty with the parlia- 
ment, (which he fo much coveted) when out of the reach of 
the army, than when in their power; and this would cer- 
tainly fecure the fafety of his perfon, which elfe might be 
very probably much in danger. But before they could pro- 
ceed to debate the manner of this efcape, the king preventd 
it, thus arguing againft the efcape itfelf; firft arguing the 
difficulty, if not impoffibility of accomplifhing. it; next, 
the confequences, that in cafe he fhould mifcarry in the at- 
tempt, it would exafperate the army and difhearten his 
friends ; and laftly, that if the army fhould feize him, they 
muft preferve him for their own fakes: for that no party 
could fecure their own intereft, with joining his with it, his 
fon being now out of their reach, 


“* The carl of Lindfey replied, Take heed, Sir, left you fall 
into fuch hands, as will not fteer by fuch rules of policy; re- 
member Hampton-Court, where your efcape was your beft 
fecurity, 


«« The duke of Richmond adding, that he thought it feafible 
enough ; and turning about to colonel Cooke, afked how he 
paffed to and fro? Who anfwered, he had the Word. The 
duke afked, Whether he believed, he could pafs him too ? Who 


‘ anfwered, He made no queftion but he could; at which the 


duke took a longer cloak without a ftar, and made the 


* colonel go along with him through the guards, and fo re- 


turned again to the king, acquainting him with what he had 
done and with what eafe; and thence took the advantage 
again to perfwade the king’s attempting to efcape; who ona 
fudden turning himfelf from the two lords, that were dif- 
courfing with him at the window, to colonel Cooke, who 
ftood drying himfelf by the fire, faid, Ned Cooke, what 
do you advife me. in this cafe? who humbly anfwered, he ~ 
fufpected his own judgment too much, to-prefume to offer 
any advice, confidering both the greatne(fs of the danger, and 
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the perfon concerned in it; that his majefty had his privy 
council with him, to whom he humbly befought him to liften, 
obferving what they preffed him to. At which the lords re- 
fumed their former difcourfe of attempting an efcape; but 
the king turning about again faid, Ned, [command you to give 
me your advice. At which the colonel begged leave, after 
he had premifed fome particulars, he might afk his majefty 
a queftion ; who permitting him, Suppofe, faid he, I fhould 
not only tell your majefty, that the army would very fud- 
denly feize upon you, but by concurring circumftances fully 
convince your majefty it would be fo; alfo that I have the 
Worn, horfes ready at hand, a veffel at the Come, and 
hourly expecting me; that I am ready and defirous to at- 
tend you, and this difmal dark night, as it were, fuited to the 
purpote ; fo that I can forefee no vifible difficulty in the thing, 
which I fuppofe to be in all particulars the true ftate of this 
prefent cafe; the only queftion now is, what will your ma- 
jefty refolve to do? Who, after a fmall paufe, pronounced 
this pofitive anfwer; They have promifed Me, and I have 
promifed Them. I will not break firft.” 


‘ The duke of Richmond urging the colonel to fpeak, he 
craved leave to fpeak, to argue the point with the king, who 
faid, With all his heart.’ 


«* I] prefume, Sir, (faid the colonel) your majefty intends by 
.thefe words (They and Them) the Parliament; if fo, the 
fcene is now quite altered or changed, your prefent appre- 
henfion arifing from the army, who have fo far already 
violated the promifes of the parliament, as to invade your 
majefty’s freedom and fafety, by changing the fingle fentinel 
of ftate at the outward door, into ftrong guards on your 
very bed-chamber; which is in itfelf no better than a con- 
finement, and probable the forerunner of fomething more, 
a fpeedy and abiolute imprifonment.” 


‘ The -king replied, however, He would not do any thing 
that fhould look like a breaking of his word; and fo bade 
him and the earl of Lindfey good night, and that he would go 
and take his reft too, as long as he could, To which co- 
lonel Cooke replied, 1 fear it will not be long. The king 
aniwered, As pleafe God. The king perceiving great unea- 
finefs and diforder in the colonel, faid, Ned, what troubles 
you? tell me; who replied, Sir, to confider the greatnefs of 
your majefty’s danger, and your unwillingnefs to avoid it. 

The king replied, Ne’er let that trouble you ; were it greater, 
J would ngt break my word to prevent it, &c. 
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¢ In the morning, juft at break of day, the king hearing a 
great knocking at his drefling-room door, fent the duke of 
Richmond to know what it meant; who enquiring who was 
there, was anfwered, one Mildmay (one of thofe fervants 
whom the parliament had put to the king, and brother to Sir 
Henry) The duke demanding what he ‘would have? he ane 
fwered, There were fome gentlemen from the army, very de- 
firous to fpeak with the king ; which account the duke gave 
the king. But the knocking encreafing, the king commanded 
the duke to let them into his drefling-room. No fooner was 
this done, but before the king got .out of his bed, thofe ofh- 
cers rufhed into his chamber, and abruptly told the king, 
They had orders to remove him. From whom, fays the 
king ? they replied, From the army. ‘The king afked, Whi- 
ther he was to be removed? They anfwered, To the caftle. 
The king afked, What caftle? Again they anfwered, To the 
caftle. The caftle, faid the king, is no caltle ; he told them he 
was well enough prepared for any caitle, and required them to 
name the caitle. After a fhort whifpering together, they faid, 
Hurft-Catile. The king replied, They could not name a 
worfe; and called to the duke of Richmond to fend for the 
earl of Lindfey and colonel Cooke. At firft they fcrupled at 
the earl of Lindfey’s coming; but che king faid, Why not 
both, fince both lie together? They promifed to fend for 
both, but fent for neither; and the duke of Richmond had 
ordered the king’s breakfaft to be haftened, prefuming there 
was little provifion i: the defolate caftle; yet, when he was 
fcarce ready, the herfes being come, they hurried him away, 
only permitting the duke to attend him about two miles, and 
then told him, he muft go no further; where he fadly took 
leave, being fcarce permitted to kifs the king’s hand; whofe 
laft words were, Remember me to lord Lindfey and colonel 
Cooke, and command colonel Cooke from me never to fore 


get the pafiages of this night. 


* The duke returned direétly to the earl of Lindfey’s lodgings, 
(on which it appeared a guard had been fet all night, to keep 
him from the knowledge of what was doing, or at leait to 
confine him from ftirring forth had he known of it) and fur- 
prifed both the eari of Lindfvy and colonel Cooke with the 
account of the king’s being carried away, with all its remarke 
able circumitances ; delivering the king’s gracious remembrance 
to them both, and his concluding command to colonel Cooke. 
Wherefore while all paflages were ripe in theit memories, 


**¢ Colonel Cooke, with the afiiftance of the duke of Richmond 


Y 4 ** and 
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«¢ and earl of Lindfey, drew up this narrative in obedience to 
** the king’s command. 


** After this, the duke of Richmond, earl of Lindfey and 
** earl of Southampton, with his countefs, immediately left the 
*¢ ifland, and embarked in a veffel that belonged to colonel 
** Cooke, and landed at Tichfield (the earl of Southampton’s 
“* houfe,) where, juft at their landing, they were all feized on 
** by a party of colonel Okey’s regiment, who by the perfuafion 
** of colonel Cooke, and his engagement for their forthcoming, 
*« were all permitted to go to the earl of Southampton’s houfe 
** the next morning. 


«¢ The editor, in his preface to the reader, informs us, that 
** among other relations this of colonel Cooke’s coming lately 
** to his hands, he did believe it fit to be made publick; be- 
** caufe the account given in it is more particular than any 
«* yet extant; and given by a convert of integrity, who bare 
‘© a great part in the affair; and alfo, becaufe it thews, How 
** tender a regard that good king had to his word, chufing ra- 
** ther to fall into the hands of cruel men, than to give occa- 
f* fion to the mere appearance of the breach of it. If all 
‘© princes (fays he) were of that difpofition, their faith would 
** more effectually fecure them one againft another, than thei 
** arms.” 


Our author, in his appendix to the fourth Jetter, endeavours 
to vindicate the king from the charge of his having infringed 
The Petition of Right: but, here we think he has failed, Per 
haps this is one of the leaft juftifiable parts of the king’s character, 
to be excufed only from the neceffity of his affairs, and the evil 
counfel of his minifters. Mr. Carte, in his life of James, the 
firft duke of Ormond, endeavours to prove that the letter faid to 
be written by the earl of Strafford to the king, befeeching his 
majeity to confent to his (the earl’s) execution, was a forgery by 
fome of thofe who were engaged in the oppofition. This opiniog 
is confirmed by the following anecdote, 


‘ That it was an impofture cannot reafonably be difputed, 

* after confidering the following relation: The late Mr. Sidney 
f Wortley Montague, fecond fon to the firft earl of Sandwich, 
ufed to tell his friends, that he had been affured by William 
late earl of Strafford, fon of that great man, that when he 
was admitted to vifit his father, the night before his execution, 
upoy occafion of the latter’s advifing him to a private life, 
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£ to have nothing to do with courts; and alledging his own me- 
* lancholy cafe, of being given up a facrifice to party-rage and 
* malice, after all his merits and fervices to the crown, as an in- 
* ftance, how little dependence was to be had upon them, he 
* could not help expreffing his wonder at thofe complaints of 
‘ being given up, when it was done at his father’s own requeft ; 
« and then mentioned the affair of the letter, and the confe- 
‘ quences thereof. His father received the account with all the 
‘ furprize imaginable, and declared to him, very folemnly, That 
_ , he had never wrote any fuch letter; and that it was a mere 
. forgery of his enemies, in order to mifguide the king to con- 
; fent to his death, 


‘ This fon of the great, but unfortunate earl, and Mr. Monta- 
* gue, were bred up, began the world, and fet out upon their 
‘ travels together ; and from him, foon after the cataftrophe of 
‘ his father’s death, Mr. Montague had this account, which he 
* was very free in averring, on various occafions, to his friends, 
‘ particularly to a fet of them, with whom he ufed to affociate 
‘at Mr. Killigrew’s lodgings in Somerfet-houfe, among which 
* were the late earls of Sunderland, and Oxford, Mr. Dodding- 
‘ ton, and Mr. Howard, now keepers of the paper-office, from 
* which laft I received ‘this relation, and who is itill living, and 
§ ready to atteft it.’ 


Our author having vindicated king Charles from what was 
laid to his charge touching his conduct before the great rebellion, 
proceeds to confider the Jrifh maffacre in 1641, and by unde- 
niable evidence proves, that the king never authorifed, was privy 
to, or any ways concerned in that horrid fcene of barbarity. In- 
deed this task was quite fuperfluous: for we believe, that no 
perfon of candour and common fenfe, now fuppofes that there 
was the leaft room for fuch an imputation. 


What follows is a feétion or chapter containing fome further 
remarks on the effay towards attaining a true idea of king 
Charles I. concerning the rebellion and maffacre in Ireland. Our 
author is minutely circumftantial on this fubje&t, and exerts 
himfelf even to 3 degree of fupererogation. 


The remaining part of the performance is denominated a fe- 
cond volume, though with what propriety we cannot perceive. 
In all likelihood, the author intended to enlarge this fecond 
part; but was prevented by death. It begins with obfervations 

ppon a treatife, intituled, ‘ An enquiry into the fhare 
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¢ king Charles J. had in the tranfactions of the earl of Gla- 
« morgan, &c. for bringing over a body of Irith rebels to affift 
« that king, in che years 1645, and 1646.’ It is well known, that 
Edward Somerfet, lord Herbert, eldeit fon of the marquis of 
Worcefter, went over to Ireland, affumed the title of the earl 
of Glamorgan, and pretended to be vefted with full powers 
from the king to treat with the pope’s nuncio and the rebels of 
Ireland, independent of the duke of Ormond, who was lord 
lieutenant of that kingdom. He certainly fhewed letters and 
inftructions figned by the king, and engaged in a very strange 
treaty with the Irifh catholics; but his proceedings were no 
fooner known, than the duke of Ormond caufed him to be ar- 
refted: andthe king difclaimed every thing he had done. ‘The 
truth is, he was a nobleman of great vanity and weakneis, 
ftrongly attached to the king, but {till more ftrongly attached 
to the Roman catholic religion, the re-eftablifhment of which 
he had greatly at heart. He would, no doubt, have been pu- 
nifhed more feverely by Charles for his prefumption, had not 
his majefty Jain under the greateft obligations to his family ; 
and imputed his conduct to an error in judgment, rather than 
any defe&t of loyalty or honour. Our author has with great 
fagacity difcovered beyond all doubt, that this lord had forged 
all the papers which he pretended to have received from his ma- 
jefty. The proof is founded upon unqueftionable dates, indif- 
penfible forms, the declarations of the king, the two fecretaries, 
and the duke of Ormond, the improbability of the king’s tak- 
ing fuch fteps, and the wild, romantic turn of the letters, 
fo different from his majefty’s {tyle and manner, which was 
clofe, weighty, and concife. ‘Two of thefe letters we fhall infert 
as curiofities, and the reader acquainted with the ftyle of Charles, 
may judge for him(felf. 


«< Glamorgan, 

«¢ [neither have time to fpare, nor do you defire that I fhould 
“< repeat to you unnecefiarily thofe things, which Thar ave fo often 
** faid to you. I refer you therefore to Digby, for what is to be 
“done; andaffure you of my conftant friendfhip for you, which 
«‘ I think more necefflary in this univerfa! defection of every 
“body. But however that be, I am periuaded, that you cannot 
*¢ doubt, but that I will perform all the inftrucyions anc premifes 
«* made to you and the Nuncio. 

According tothe enquirer, §* Yeur s20/? uni pean 3 d conftent 
this letter bears da iteApril, 5 5» 164! de ” ji yd, Charles R.” 


“¢ Gia- 
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«« Glamorgan, 


* [ am not fo ftriftly guarded, but that ify you fend to me a pru- 
« dent and fecret perfon, 1 can receive a letter, and you may 
<< fignify tome your mind, I having always loved your perfon and 
<‘ converfation, which I ardently wifh for at prefent more than 
‘* ever, if it could be had without prejudice to you, whofe fafety 
‘* is as dear to me as my own. If you can raife a large fum of 
«< money by pawning my kingdoms for that purpofe, I am con- 
“¢ tent you fhould do it; and if I recover them, I will freely pay 
«that money. And tell the nuncio, that if once I can 
‘come into his and your hands, which ought to be ex- 
‘< tremely wifhed for by you both, as well for the fake of Eng- 
«¢ land as Ireland, fince all the reft, as I fee, defpife me, I will 
«do it. And if I do not fay this from my heart, or if in any 
‘¢ future time I fail you in this, may God never reftore me to my 
‘¢ kingdoms in this world, nor give me eternal happinefs in the 
“* next; to which 1 hope this tribulation will’condud& me at laft, 
‘< after I have fatisfied my obligations to my friends; to none of 
«« whom | am fo much obliged as to yourfelf, whofe merits to- 
«« wards me exceed all expreffion, that can be ufed by your con- 
‘ ftant friend. Charles R.” 


From Newcaftle, July 20, 1646. 


We have not room to fet down at large the train of argumen- 
tation followed in this performance ; but, we may venture to 
fay upon the whole, that it is conducted with equal fubtlety and 
precifion. 





Art. V. The Britifo Herbal: an biftery of plants and trees, natives 
of Britain, cultivated for ufe, or raifed for beauty. By John 
Hill, 4. D. Ofborne, Se. 


HE epitaph faid to be written on a certain archite&, may 
be very properly applied to this author, when death fhall 
deprive the world of his immenfe genius: 
Lie heavy on him, Earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on tiee. 


th, in his 





Tt was not without reafon that the humorous H 


reprefentation of Beer-fireet, exhibited a porter fweating uncer 
a load of Dr. H—Ii’s works: but fhould this ponderous writer 
live a few years longer, half a dozen of porters, ailifted by as 
many affes, will fcarce be fyfficient to carry all his works to the 

trunk- 
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Trunk-maker. Perhaps the moft furprifing part of this gen- 
tleman’s talents, is that of his being able to compofe fuch a 
folid mafs, of fuch light and flimfy materials. 


We fhall not enter into a minute difcuffion of the merit of 
the performance now before us; nor pcint out all the ridiculous 
errors into which the author has fallen, in his enumeration of 
the medical virtues afcribed to particular plants. It wiil be fuf- 
ficient to prefent the reader with a few obfervations which natu- 
rally occur on the firft view of the production ; and from thefe 
the value of it may be pretty tolerably afcertained. 


By the title any one would fuppofe this work to be confined to 
fuch plants and trees as are the natural produce of Britain; 
whereas it is extended to many trees and plants which at pre- 
fent are not to be found in any of the gardens of this country. 
It may not be improper to obferve, that in 1751, was publifhed 
by the fame author, 4 hiffory of plants, intituled, 4 Complete fyfem 
of botany, in which the vegetables of the different parts of the world, 
remarkable for their beauty, fingularity, and ufe, are defcribed at large, 
together with their virtues, and the feveral preparations from them. 
If this hiftory of plants was fo complete as the title informs us, 
how came it neceflary for the fame author to publifh this Britith 
Herbal within five years after? It is very natural to conclude 
that this is an impofition on the public, by vending the fame 
commodity under the difguife of another title, 


Upon looking into the preface of that hiftory of plants, we 
find Dr. H—Il faying, that be has kept up to the arrangement of the 
plants in the Linnean jyftem, the author of which deferves infinite 
praife: and that he has preferved bis claffical as well as generical name. 
An affertion which appears to be very true; for he has only 
copied the generical charaéters of the plants, from Lianaeus’s 
Genera plantarum, and the fpecies from the catalogue of Clifford’s 
garden. He has confined the number of plants to thofe therein 
mentioned; and frequently declares there are no more fpecies at 
prefent known: when it is notorious, that there were in the 
gardens of England near double that number of plants, fpecifi- 
cally different ; and it appears by the later works of Linnzus, 
that a very great number of plants which were fuppofed by him 
at that time to be only varieties, he now allows to be diftiné 
fpecies; yet in the hiftory of plants here mentioned, the author 
has not ventured to encreafe their number. 


But let us point out a few paffages in the Britifh Herbal, in re- 


fation to this fyftem of Linnzus, by which it will appear how 
| Dr. 
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Dr. H—Il has differed in opinion, from himfelf at different times, 
concerning the merit of the Linnzan fyftem. 


In page 31, he afks, Jf plants are to be ranged in different claffes 
from the number of threads in each flower ? and adds, This is the fyftem 
of Linneus, novelty made it pleafe, obfcurity rendered it admired, but 
it cannot be lafting. 


Page 23, he fays, This new method which was intended to render 
botany diftin®, increafes the perplexity, and creates confufton. 


Page 33, he fays, Nature difclaims the fyftem of Linnaus. 


Page 40, he fays, Jt was a weak imagination that prompted Lin- 
na@us to believe the number and fituation of the threads in flowers were 
the proper characeriftics of what we call claffe;. 


Thehiftory of plants now before us appears to be of a piece 
with the other performances of the fame author, viz. a mere 
collection from books. The figures of the plants here exhi~ 
bited, are for the moft part copied from Morifon’s Hiftory of plants, 
as any one may fee who will be at the trouble of comparing 
them. The reft are taken from Plukenet’s Phytographia, Barre- 
Kier’s Icones, and Boccone’s Mufeum. It may not be amifs to take: 
notice here, that Morifon’s figures were engraven from other 
books, and the greater part was contracted from larger figures, . 
to reduce them to a fize correfponding to the room allowed on 
the plates for them: fo that many of the moft diftinguifhing 
parts of the plants were fo much altered, as to render it diffi- 
cult for a perfon of {kill to know the plants which were intended 
to be reprefented, had not their titles been added to them, 


Now, the figures of this Britifh Herbal are copied from ae 
copies. 


The defcriptions of the plants are alfo tranfcribed from Mo- 
rifon, Ray, and others, as will appear by comparing them; for 
where the authors of the books from whence they are taken, 
have miftaken the feafons when the plants flower, the colour 
and fize of their flowers, or the nature of the plants, whether 
annual or perennial ; we find thefe inaccuracies are continued in 
the Britifh Herbal. 


We obferve this author continually exclaiming againft Lin- 
nzus’s fyftem, in almoft every page of the book, and at the 
fame time declaring the method himfelf follows in this work to 
be conformable to nature in every part: but it appears to i 

: ~ that 
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that his method is no other than that of Morifon and Ray con 
joined, with a few. innovations of his own. How {cientifical 
this boafted method is, will appear, when we confider upon what 
principles it is founded. In the divifion of his claffes, he has fome- 
times made the arrangement of the leaves upon the ftalks of the 
plants, the principal characteriftic notes, as in his ninth and 
tenth clafs: the leaves of thofe in the former being placed al- 
ternately on the ftalks, and thofe of the latter ftand by pairs 
oppofite: now if the ftudent is to look for thefe marks to find 
out the clafs to which a plant belongs, how will he be puzzled 
when he finds two fpecies of the fame genus, differing in this 
refpe&t: as for inftance, Salicaria foliis oppoftis, Brit. Herb. p. 
218. and Salicaria foliis alternis, ib. 


In the characters of his genera he feems not to have been 
more accurate ; for fometimes he has ufed one part, and fome- 
times another of the plant, to diftinguifh the genus, as in the 
mallow: he makes its difference from 4/tsea to confift in the 
leaves being round and intire. The diftinction he makes be- 
tween the cabbage and the turnip is, that the cup of the flower 
of the turnip is opener than that of the cabbage, and yellow; 
and the leaves of the root differ from the external face of the 
plant. Whether thefe diftinétions will be allowed as fufficient 
to conftitute a genus, we leave it to the botaniits to decide. 


When we come to confider the fpecific difference of plants 
that is here made by the author, it appears very furprifing ; 
as he had adopted all Linnzus’s titles in his hiftory of plants 
before mentioned, which moft of the fkilful botanifts allow to 
be the beft part of his works, becaufe they are much more ex- 
preffive, and convey a clearer diftinction of the feveral fpecies, 
than any of thofe titles which had been ufed by former writers 
on the fubjeét: fo there can be no way of accounting for this 
alteration, than by fuppofing the author only intended it as ap 
abufe on the public, by rendering this work as unlike the for- 
mer as pofflible, whether right or wrong. 


By the titles which this author has given to thofe plants, 
where he has not adopted thofe of former writers, it is impofli- 
ble for any perfon to form an idea of the plant to which he has 
given the name, as the following titles plainly evinee, viz. 


Scrophularia foliis minoribus. 
L ychnis flere rubclle. 
Euphcrbium vulgatius. 


Gera- 
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Geranium Africanum flore purpureo. 
Nafturtium anguftifolium. 
Sclanum Jpinofum flore caruleo. 


Thefe titles may be applied to feveral fpecies of the fame ge- 
nus, with as much propriety as to thofe intended by this author ; 
for there are more fpecies than one in each of thefe genera that 
thefe titles will equally fuit: and where he has added the names 
which have been given to the plants by former writers as fyno- 
nima, he has copied them from Linnzus and others; for where- 
ever they have been miftaken in applying thofe titles to plants 
which were not the fame, this author has adopted them, as 
might be fhewn in many parts of this book. 


He fets out in this work with a pompous parade of the fci- 
ence of botany. Through the whole he has eternal repetitions 
of the fame criticifms on. Linnzus’s method, continually ex- 
ploding his fyftem as one not fit to be received or regarded ; and 
to fupport his bold affertion, he produces inftances of the un- 
certainty of the charaéters of the plants upon which Linnzus’s 
fyftem is founded. 'Thefe remarks, to perfons who are not 
skilled in the fcience, or who are unacquainted with the writings 
of botanifts, may pafs for his own: but upon looking into Lin- 
nzus’s Genera plantarum, we may find moft of thofe pretended 
criticifms of this author, added as notes by Linnzus himfelf 
under the characters of each genus. 


In feveral parts of this Britifh Herbal we find Linnzus cen= 
fured for having joined fpecies together, which are totally diffe- 
rent from each other; and yet we find this author equally 
blameable on this account: for he makes the cabbage and caulé- 
flower to be the fame; and many other different plants which 
might be inftanced, though there are no perfons living who eves 
faw one produced from the feeds of the other. 


Upon the whole, we muft fay, that this boafted performance 
comes far fhort of fome Herbals which were extant long before 
this appeared, with regard to the number of plants, as well as 
to the execution of the work. 
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Ant. Vi. Obfervations, Anatomical and Phyficlogical, wherein De. 
Hunter’s claim to fome difcoveries is examined, With figures. By 
Alexander Monro, jumior, M. D. and profeffor Of medicine and 
ef anitomy ih the univerfity of Edmburgh. 


HE principal defign of this pamphlet is to vindicate the 

author’s claim to certain anatomical difcoveries which 
have been contefted by Dr. Hunter. The ftate of the contro- 
verfy may be feen in the Critical Review for the months of Sep- 
temper, November and December, in the year 1757. The 
difpute may be reduced to a fimall compafs. In the month of 
November, 1752, Dr. Hunter inje&ted the was deferens ia the 
human body with mercury, filled the whole epididimis and the 
tubes that come out from the body of the teftis, to form this 
plexus. He obferved in this operation that the mercury conti- 
nued to run, and the body of the teftis to become gradualiy 
more turgid and heavy for fome time after the external parts 
were completely filled. He fhewed this preparation next night, 
at his public leéture, but declined opening it, until he could 
procure another. In about a fortnight after this period, his 
brother Mr. John Hunter, at his defire, made another prepara- 
tion of the fame kind. The teftis was opened, and the tubular 
internal furface appeared very generally filled with mercury. 
This was exhibited that fame evening at his public leture. Dr. 
Alexander Monro, junior, affumed to himfelf the merit of this 
difcovery ina paper inferted in the Edinburgh effays, ann. 1754, 
and afterwards in his Inaugural Thefis, anu. 4755. Dr. Hun- 
ter infifts upon his being the prior difcoverer. Dr. Monro afs 
firms he made the preparation in January, 175%, without 
having heard of Dr. Hunter’s attempt or fuccefs; though 
it appears that his brother Dr. Donald Monro had received a 
letter before this period from Dr. Garrow, giving an account 
of Dr. Hunter’s firit preparation: But Dr. Donald Monro de- 
nies that this letter was communicated to his brother, and fays 
he payed no regard to it,. becaufe, as the teftis was not opened, 
he concluded that the mercury had gone no farther than the 
epididimis. 


The other difpute which has unhappily arifen between thof 
gentlemen, relates to the lymphatics. Dr. Hunter, fince the 
year 1746, had continually at his public lectures, taught that 
the lymphatics were abforbent veffels, and not continued from 
the arterial fyftem. This opinion he fupported by arguments 
and ¢xperiments mentioned in our Review for September, in the 


year 1757. Dr. Alexander Monro, junior, in his Thefis pub- 
liflked 
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lifhed anno 1755, advanced the fame dotrine in a general 
way: Soon after he came to London, and attended Dr. Hun- 
ter’s courfe, im which he heard that gentleman’s opinion on this 
fabje& fully explained ; then he went abroad, and in the year 
1757, publifhed at Berlin a latin treatife ¢ vents lymphaticis 
wvalvulok:, ‘Fc. in which he claims the difcovery of their being > 
abforbing veffels, &c. without mentioning Dr. Hunter’s name. 
The Critical Reviewers took notice of this circumftance, and 
Dr. Huater thought it high time to do himfelf juftice, by giv- 
ing the world to underftand that he was the firft who difco- 
vered and taught this doétine.—In the pamphlet now before 
us, Dr. Monro does not pretend that he made the difcovery be- 
fore the year 1752, but he doubts whether Dr. Hunter knew 
much of the matter before he had read his (Dr. Monro’s) Inau- 
gural Differtation: nay, he directly undertakes to prove, that 
before this period Dr. Hunter never made the moft material re- 
marks, and the only ones which lay the ground-work for a juft 
and allowable conclufion; but that he gleaned them from the 
Inaugural Differtation of Dr. Monro. 





This is a heavy charge, the merits of which we fhall not pre- 
tend to difcufs, for a reafon that will immediately appear. We 
cannot help, however, obferving, that in the beginning of this 
performance, the author feems to have attacked the charaéter 
of Dr. Hunter without fufficient reafon. This gentleman ina 
poitfcript to his letter to the authors of the Critical Review, 
fays, ‘* Dr. Alexander Monro, junior, who was abroad, has 
«* been lately in town, and we are therefore bound to believe, 
«* he has approved of the fteps which his brother has taken in 
«« his defence.” Dr. Monro fays, ‘ The plain narration of a 
© few facts, will evidently prove how intirely groundlefs this in- 
€ finuation is; and, I am afhamed to fay, will make it highly 
probable, that the dottor’s confcience muit have rejeéted what 


‘ his pen here affirmed. 


a“ 


« I arrived not at London from Holland till December to. 
‘ late in the evening. But my brother’s letter is dated Decem- 
* ber 7. and was delivered that very day to the authors of the 
‘ Critical Review; for he has their anfwer, acknowledging the 
« receipt of it, dated the morning of the 8th; that is, feveral 
‘ days before I came to town, and whilft I was yet in Holland. 


‘ Now, thefe are circumftances Dr. Hunter e¢annot well be 
¢ fuppofed ignorant -of, fince my brother defired * a copy of 
« his letter to be fent immediately to Dr. Hunter, to be exa- 
<< mined and anfwered by him.” So that, without fuppofing 
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* any particular correfpondence between the Reviewers and Dr. 
* Hunter, it is to be prefumed, that letter was no fooner re- 
* ceived by them, than fent to him.— The doétor likewife 
* knew the exact time of my being in town: For I called, ia 
* company with my brother, at his houfe, December 13. and, 
* not finding him at home, left my name with his fervant $ 
* and, at the fame time, I defired him, as well as my brother, 
* to tell the doctor, that I would have called more than once, 
© but that I was only pafling through London in my way to 
“ Scotland, and was to fet out next morning. Befides, Dr. 
* Hunter does not date his reply to my brother’s letter till the 
* 22d of December: And, before throwing out in print fiich 
* an infinuation, he had time enough to inform himfelf of the 
* truth, which he could have done without difficulty, as I had 
the honour of talking to feveral gentlemen with whom the 
doéor is intimately acquainted; particularly to Dr. Clephan, 
phyfician, Mr. Watfon, furgeon, and Mr. Halley, a gentle- 
man then attending Dr. Hunter’s lectures; who, as is com- 
mon on fuch occafions, afked me, when I came to town, and 
what ftay I propofed to make? And, what to fome may ap- 
« pear not the leaft to be admired, Dr. Hunter here calls my 
* brother’s veracity in queftion, without afligning any reafon 
‘ for fo doing; for my brother, juft before he dates his letter, 
* fays, “* He hopes Dr. Hunter will excufe this, nor think I 
** have done him any injury, by doing juftice to a brother, 
“* who is not pre/ent to anfwer for humfelf.” D. M. December 7. 


* 1757 


“ “a a A & & 


With all due deference to Dr. Alexander Monro, this is 
meer cavilling. Dr. Hunter does not fay he had any fhare in 
his brother’s letter, confequently he does not fufpeét the vera- 
city of Dr. Donald Monro; ergo, the charge is without founda- 
tion. All that Dr. Hunter alledges is, that when Dr. Alexan- 
der Monro arrived in London, his brother probably told him 
what he had written in his defence to the authors of the Criti- 
cal Review; and that he (Dr. Alexander) approved of what had 
been written: if this had not been the cafe, he would in atl 
likelihood, have taken fome ftep to fignify his difapprobation, 
before the letter was publifhed in the Review, as he arrived on 
the tenth day of December, and the Number was not publithed 
till the firft of January. Now, where is the abfurdity of fup- 
pofing, or the iniquity of declaring we are bound to belicve 
Dr. Alexander Monro, junior, approved of the fteps which his 
brother had taken in his defenec? Dr. Alexander Monro came 
‘to London, faw his brother, lived and converied with him in a 
brotherly manner, and it were abfurd to fuppofe that in the 
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¢ourfe of this fraternal communication, Dr. Donald had neg- 
teéted to mention and explain a circumftance in which his bro- 
ther’s chara¢ter was fo deeply interefted. But whether he did 
er did not communicate this affair, is a matter of no confe- 
quence, and cannot in the leaft affe&t the difpute. It feems to 
be introduced with no other view than that of affording a han- 
die to-throw out abundance of afperity and abufe, which we 
are forry to fee produced from the pen of fuch an ingenious 
young gentleman. Not contented with juftifying his own pre- 
tenfions, he makes a furious affault on the moral charaéter of 
Dr. Hunter, which we apprehend, is altogether unblemifhed. 
He infinuates in different parts of the work, that he is mean, 
falfe, deceitful, rafh, flanderous and injurious. Nay, he turns 
the tables upon him; recriminates, and retorts the fufpicion of 
plagiarifm, and taxes him with weaknefs, abfurdity and igno- 
rance of anatomical knowledge: a charge which we never 
thought we fhould fee brought againft a man fo juftly celebrated 
for his great fkill, experience and accuracy in this particular 
f{cience. We cannot help thinking Dr. Alexander Monro, ju- 
nior, is too fanguine and impetuous on this occafion. His pers 
formance bears the ftrongeft marks of anger and fpleen; he is 
angry with Dr. Hunter, and perhaps, not altogether pleafed 
with himfelf: he attacks Dr. Akenfide en paffant; and fhould 
the difpute be protracted, we may poflibly fall under the lath 
of his difpleafure, which, however, we fhould be forsy to incur. 


The pamphlet is concluded with an account of the lachrymal 
gland and its duéts, which he has demonftrated in the human 
fubje&. The doétor is ftill unfortunate in his difcoveries; even 
this will be contefted, upon fuch evidence as he will find it very 
hard to invalidate. This performance is illuftrated with two 
copper plates, one reprefenting the tefticle injected with mer- 
cury by the was deferens; the other exhibiting three figures, to 
explain the ducts of the glandula lachrymalis. 


** To the Authors of the Critical Review. 
** London, 16th O&ober, 1758. 


“* Gentlemen, 


«© WF it be not inconfiftent with your plan, pleafe add the 
«< following declaration to your account of Dr. Mon- 

“« ro’s pamphlet. | | 
«« J have carefully read over a treatife called Obfervations 
«© Anatomical and Phyfiological, by Dr. Alexander Monro, 
<< junior, in which I find nothing that induces me to alter 
‘‘ my opinion, however ready I might have been to receive 
Z 2 “ and 
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«* and own convi&tion. Therefore, with proper opportunity, 
«* will publifh an anfwer to this piece, fupported by usxgueftion- 
“ able tefimonies; and then leave Dr. Monro to the quiet enjoy- 
«© ment of the reputation which the workd may think he has a 
‘** right to as a difcoverer and author. 


** Wittram Hunter”. 


Notes on the poftfcript to a pamphlet intitled, Obfervations Anatomical 

and Phyfiological, &c. by Alexander Monro, junior, M. D. pro- 
. fer of anatomy, &c. Edinburgh, Auguft, 1758. 8s. 
. Price 6d. Dodiley. 


N this performance Dr. Alexander Monro, junior, is treated 

with a very high hand, for having prefumed to doubt Dr. 
Akenfide’s title to the difcovery that the lymphatics were abfor- 
bents, and for having dared to differ from him in fome points 
of theory concerning thefe lymphatics. But, we cannot fee what 
right he has to claim in 1755, a difcovery which was made many 
years before by Dr. Hunter, and publickly taught in his courfe 
of anatomical le€tures : how then can Dr. A. affirm that before 
1755, no mention had been made of it to the public? can 
any thing be more public than teaching in a public fchool ? — 
Yes ; he may fay, a proclamation, a decree of the diet of the 
Empire, or an advertifement in the public papers. If in a dif- 
pute of this nature, he fhould make fuch diftinétions, we fhall 
fay nothing further on this fubjeét. The truth is, this difcovery 
may have been made by a great many different people, without 
any intercourfe one with another. Some, we know, had long 
entertained that notion, before the fentiments of Drs. Hunter, 
Monro, and Akenfide were known, on the fubje&t, though per- 
haps, it was not fo well fuftained by analogous reafoning and 


experiment. 


Dr. A. endeavours likewife, in this pamphlet, to vindicate 
himfelf from the charge brought againft hin by Dr. Monro, 
of inconfiftency, in allowing the experiment of the lymphatics 
being filled by injeéting the arteries, as if the lymphatics were 
continued from the arteries; and afterwards broaching the the- 
ory of their being abforbents. Dr. A. in order to acquit him- 
felf of this imputation, fuppofes, that befides thofe lymphatics 
that terminate in the route of the chyle, .there are others which 
abforb the moiiture breathed out by the exhaling arteries, and 
return it to the veins; and that by injecting an artery with air or 
quickfilver, the injection runs into the vein, and from thence 


into the lateral lymphatics which communicate with the vein; 
but, 
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but, this cannot be the cafe, unlefs thofe lymphatics are either 
deftitute of valves, or thofe valves are fo tender as to be burft 
by the force of the injection. Whether Dr. Monro will acquiefce 
in this hypothefis, we know not: but, we cannot help obferv- 
ing, that Dr. A. treats him with a f{pecies of fupercilious con- 
tempt, which we apprehend, is mifapplied. The reputation of 
Dr. Alexander Monro, junior, with refpe& to anatomical know- 
ledge, is, both at home and abroad, at leaft as high as Dr. A. 
his ftation in life the fame, his expectations as great, and his 
medical charaéter every whit as refpectable. It is pity that either 
fhould be defective in temper or urbanity. 








Art. VII. The Hiffory of the Marchionefs de Pormpadour, in fave 
parts. 12mo. Pr. 3s. 6d. Hooper. 


HOEVER is defirous of attaining a juft idea of the 

court of Verfailles, has nothing to do but perufe this 
amufing and truly original performance. Here he will be made 
acquainted with the fecret characters of Louis the well-beloved, 
his reign:ng miftrefs and minifters, which fo far as we have been 
able to learn from information and obfervation, are truly and 
naturally delineated. The ftile is {pirited, though in fome 
places uncouth and affeéted; the incidents are entertaining ; 
and the whole is interfperfed with fentiments and refle€tions fa- 
tirical and moral, equally new and iftriking. 





It has been an old reproach and ridicule upon the French na- 
tion, that their government was generally managed by the in- 
trigues of women; and that though the people were always 
flaves to their kings, their kings, for the moft part, were greater 
flaves to their miftreffes. Nothing, furely, can be a more defpi- 
cable or deteftable obje& than a fovereign modelling his admi+ 
niftration, diftributing the marks of his favour, and regulating 
his public conduét by the nod and dire€tion of an ignorant, in- 
folent, capricious and rapacious concubine, fprung from the 
dregs of mankind, and rendered infamous by the open praétice 
of adultery and proititution. 





By the little, animated work now before us, we are given to 
underftand, that the celebrated Madam ge Pompadour, favou- 
rite fultana of the French monarch, is daughter to the wife of 
one Poiffon, butcher to the invalids, who having fled the king- 
dom for a rape, was hanged in effigy, and afterwards obtained 
a pardon at the interceffion of Madam de Pompadour. This 
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lady was brought forth by the wife, in the abfence of her huf- 
band, and fuppofed to have been begotten by Monfieur le Nor- 
mant de Tournean, a confiderable officer in the revenue. Cer- 
tain it is, he confidered her as his child, indulged her with a 
liberal education, and effected a marriage between her and his 
own nephew Monfieur le Normant de Eftiolles, a man of an 
affluent fortune. As fhe poffefied a large fhare of beauty, a 
great number of gallants reforted to her houfe, and among 
thefe, the Abbé de Bernis, now actually minifter of ftate, and 
in daily expectation of a cardinal’s hat. This man is of an ob- 
fcure family in Languedoc, who at firft diftinguifhed himfelf by 
a little talent for poetry. He wrote in praife of Madam de 
Eftiolles, and fhe has made his fortune. This lady, confcious of 
her own attractions, refolved, if poflible, to captivate the king ; 
and for that purpofe, made a praétice of throwing herfelf in 
his way, at different times, when he enjoyed the diverfion of 
hunting. Her efforts, however, at that time, were ineffectual. 
The king’s heart was engaged with Madam la Mailly, daughter 
to the Marquis de Nefle. His majetty feemed to have a family~ 
attachment to this nobleman ; for, he kept four of his daugh- 
ters fucceffively, as miftreffes. At length, Madam de Eftiolles 
was recommended and introduced to the king, by one Binet his 
valet de chambre. ‘The hufband taking his wife’s conduct un- 
kindly, was banifhed to Avignon, from whence, however, he 
was foon permitted to return, and gratified with very lucrative 
employments which he now enjoys. Her brother Poiffon was 
created Marquis de Vandiere, and favoured with a poft of great 
emolument: She herfelf foon acquired a moft perfect dominion 
over the king, and became the canal of all his favours. She 
amafied wealth with the moft rapacious avarice; the king la- 
vifhed his bounty upon her, and fhe fold all places with fhame- 
lefs effrontery. She bought eftates, built palaces, enriched her 
kindred, and difgraced minifters, with the moft defpotic influ 
ence; fhe affumed the moft infolent airs of the higheft guality, 
entertained a gentleman of a very antient family as her ufher, 
procured the order of St. Louis for the cierk of her kitchen, 
arrogated the honours of the Louvre, the tadouret or ftool to 
fit on in prefence of the queen, and even obtained for herfelt 
the rank of Dame de Palais, or Lady cf the Palace to the Queen, 
a place never beftowed but upon perfons of the higheft diftinc- 
tion. But the moft furprizing part of her character, is her be- 
ing able to retain Louis in her chains, after al] the charms af 
hei perfon are faded, and diftemper has rendered her altogether 
inacceflible to his defires. Her infirmity being well known, a 
number of candidates appeared among the fair fex, for his good 
graces, and among others, a youn g nobleman found means to 
inteseft 
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intereft his curiofity with refpe€&t to Mademoifelle Murphy, a 
very young girl of Irifh extraé, who though in the loweft paths 
of fortune, poffeffed a very extraordinary fhare of beauty. This 
piece was privately prefented to his majefty, who for fome time 
poffeffed her with the utmoft fecrecy and circumfpection. But, 
notwithftanding all his care, Madam de Pompadour was mi-- 
nutely informed of all the fteps he had taken, and not at all 
forry that he fhould amufe himfelf with a little, innocent girl, 
who, in all probability, could never fuperfede the influence 
which fhe had obtained over his fpirit. She did not, however, 
give him to underftand that fhe fufpected a tittle of this new 
amour, even while fhe contributed to his gratification. Under- 
itanding that he was puzzled to find out a proper retreat where 
he fhould depofite this late acquifition, ‘ fhe took the firft op- 
« portunity of letting him know, that fhe was heartily tired of 

a fmall houfe, for which fhe had once a great fondnefs. This 
was a folitary retreat that had been built for her, and was, to-. 
gether with the gardens, taken out of that part of the park. 
of Verfailles, neareft to the road to St. Germains, which was 
another of the encroachments in her favour, that had given 
no fimall offence to the public. She intreated his majefty to 
relieve her from the care of it, and difpofe of it as he pleaf- 
ed; fhe did not at the fame time drop a fingle hint of her 
knowing that he wanted fuch a conveniency, nor for what he 
_ wanted it. 


. 
Se ee 


‘ He accepted however this her fo well-timed refignation of 
a place extreamly convenient for his actual purpofe. It was 
commonly called La Pompadour’s Hermitage. Imagination 
can hardly figure to itfelf a more delicious retreat. The 
moft rural ftyle was preferved through every part of it. The 
houfe itfelf was a fmall, unfhowifh building, much in the 
manner of a farm-houfe, and had a dairy on the back of it. 
Every thing for ufe or ornament of the infide expreffed a 
fweet neatnefs and a noble fimplicity. No expence had been 
fpared to embellifh it, that could take place without preju- 
dice to propriety. Every thing breathed a country-air. The 
paintings, all’of the moft mafterly hands, prefented nothing 
but gay Iandfchapes, paftoral fcenery and country revels on 
the green. Little images of fwains and nymphs were pro- 
perly difpofed, with here and there, for the contraft-fake, that 
of fome hoary hermit. The apartments were furnifhed and 
hung with nothing but with the fineft and moft lively colored 
chintz that gave them a cool airy look. 


~ ~ ~ ”~ i A“ an “a a a na a lal ~ “a a“ wo 


‘ The gardens, without being laid out in frigidly fymmetrized 
‘ compartments, had neverthelefs an imperceptibly regular va- 
Z 4 ‘ riety. 
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riety. There was in one part of it a large bofquet of rofes, 
with a ftatue of the god of love, finely executed, in the cen- 
ter of it. Here mirtles, there jeffamins offered ther embow- 
ering fhade. The flower-plots, though feemingly without or- 
der, had each its particular kind, unconfufed with others; 
jonquils, pinks, violets, tuberofes, all at a certain nearnefs, 
yielding, for their being thus unmixed, their refpective odors, 
the more pure and the more diftin€&tly marked; which yet at 
a little diftance, blendingly united into one general fragrance. 


* On each fide of the garden door into the park, open ar- 
cades circularly difpofed, formed two kinds of amphitheatres 
of flowers, covering their furface with a moft beautiful varie- 
gation. Plats of verdure, a fine pfece of water, enlivened 
by fwans in front of the houfe, walks of ever-greens, all 
found a place, uncrouded, in this not very extenfive fpot. No 
beauty, in fhort, was omitted, that art could fteal unobferved 
into nature. Nothing, in truth, was unnatural in this re- 
treat, except the owner of it, La Pompadour herfelf, who, 
with a ridiculous and furfeiting affeftation, ufed to come, in 
recefs, here, in the ftyle of a fhepherdefs of Arcadia, and give 
herfelf the air of amufing herfelf with country houfewifery, 
and playing the dairy-maid, by way, forfooth, of unbend- 
ing from the fatigues of a court, and of forgetting for a 
while, her prefent greatnefs, as fhe long had done her primi- 
tive littlenefs.’ 


Here he continued to enjoy his new miftrefs with un- 


common fatisfaétion; and all the while Pompadour’s credit 
at court feemed to increafe, rather than diminifh. In one 
of his hours of dalliance with the young Murphy, the afk- 
ed him archly, ‘* how matters ftood between him and his old 
‘* woman ?” The king enraged at thefe words, which he knew 
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could not be the child’s own, frowned, bit his lips, and look- 
ing fternly at her, commandéd her to tel! him who it was 
that had fet her on to talk to him in that ftrain? The poor 
girl, frightened out of her wits at the air fhe faw him put on, 
threw herfelf at his feet, and without hefitation gave up the 
perfon who had tutored her to that effect. 


* It was the Marfhallefs @Etrées. This lady had long lived 
on the terms of the moft unreferved familiarity and confidence 
with La Pompadour. But female friendfhips, efpecially at a 
court, were never of a very durable nature. Certain points 
of pique and paffion had for fome time dif-united them. The 
marfhallef, who had cultivated an acquaintance with the 


* young 
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« young Murphy, originally perhaps only out of compliment 
to the king, began to think to turn it to the account of 
her animofity againft La Pompadour. In this view, to place 
her in a ridiculous point of light to the king, and the 
ftronger for that natural air of truth in the mouth of a ehild, 
fhe fuggefted to the girl thofe words, which fhe repeated in 
the innocence of her heart, and all unaware of the confe- 
quences of this pernicious counfel. One and the firft of them 
was, that the king, incenfed beyond meafure, immediately 
banifhed Madam d’Etrées to her eftate in the country. 
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« As to the young Murphy, he had probably too much ju- 
ftice, not to make due allowance for the fimplicity of her 
age, and inexperience, having been inftrumentally to ano- 
ther’s defigns, betrayed into giving him the offence he had 
taken. But as her merely perfonal beauty, and the enjoyment 
of it now palled by repetition, were as nothing in the balance 
againit the habitual paffion and tafte he had retained for La 
Pompadour; if this incident was not the occafion, it was af 
leaft the epoch of his refolution to part with her; a refolu- 
tion that was haftened by the circumftance of her being with 
child by him. This will indeed found ftrange to fuch as may 
not know his diflike of having natural children, that fhould 
take name and rank from that claim of birth. This averfion 
was founded on what he knew of the troubles which, in his 
minority, had been excited on occafion of the pretenfions of 
the natural fons of Lewis the fourteenth. In the view of pre- 
venting the like, and of dif-embarraffing himfelf of a miftrefs 
grown indifferent to him, he procured a hufband for her, who, 
though a man of quality, was uneafy enough in his fortune, 
to overlook the flur of fuch an alliance, in confideration of 
the great advantages it brought with it; an ample fettle- 
ment on the wife and child with which fhe was pregnant, and 
to which he was to pafs for the father, and the future intereft 
he might reafonably prefume from that circumftance. One 
of the conditions of the match was, it feems, that he fhould 
keep her in the country, and not fuffer her to come near the 
court. This, if they were capable of making juft eitimates 
of things, was but a favour the more.” 
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The book is concluded with the following portrait of the 
celebrated Marchionefs de Pompadour. ‘ She might be about 
‘ three and twenty, when fhe at length accomplifhed what fhe 
* had fo long been laving out for, and what her mother and 
* herfelf had often openly declared to be her aim, the getting 
* to be the king’s miftreis. Her complexion was naturally very 


« fair, 
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* fair, eyes full of fire and meaning, of which the great life 
* they gave to her face, was not unpleafingly tempered with a 
* certain air of langour, and tendernefs it received from a con- 
* ftitution rather inclined to ficklinefs, of which the palifh hue 
© of her lips was another fign, and fuch an one as could not 
“ give the imagination very favourable prepofleflions. Neither 
© did fhe towards heightening her colour, or rather towards 
* fupplying the deficiency of it, difdain the affiftance of a 
« flight tinge of artificial red, though no more than amounted 
* to juft.a fufpicion. Her features were all perfectly delicate ; 
* her hair of the chefnut colour, her ftature of a middling fize, 
« and her fhape irreproachable. Nothing, in fa&, could more 
* beautifully taper into flendernefs of waift. Confcious of this, 
© and never negligent of any art that could improve any advan- 
* tage fhe had, fhe invented, for an undrefs, a gown that came 
* into fafhion under the name of Rode-d-la Pompadcur, made 
* fomewhat in the ftyle of a Turkifh veit, buttoning at the 
* collar and wrifts, which well-adapted to the rife of the bo- 
* fom, and gathering clofe round the waift, marks the fhape, 
* withthe more grace and effect, for its appearance, at the firft 
* glance, of being rather meant to conceal it. 


* There was great fprightlinefs and vivacity diffufed through~- 
* out her perfon, and animated her every look and gefture, per- 
« haps in too great a degree, fince it might contribute to her 
* being remarkable for a bold forward air, and a way of pre- 
* fenting herfelf that ever feemed as much as to fay, pertly, 
** Here am I.” Upon the whole, however, fhe was generally 
* allowed to be one of the handfomeft and the moit agrecable 
* women, at that time, in Paris, 


* At prefent, (one thoufand feven hundred fifty-eight) that 
fhe may be about thirty-eight years of age, it is hard to fay 
what her face may be under a layer inch-deep of red and 
white. It may be prefumed fhe has her reafons for falling 
in with that fafhion of the ladies of the French court, which 
equally concealing a bad or a good complexion, for they al- 
moft all ufe it, breeds fuch a ridiculous famenefs, that there 
is hardly any diftinguifhing one face from another no more 
than in a flock of fheep; at the fame time that the red or 
vermillhion is fo glaringly predominant, that they might be 
taken for fo many figure-dancers mafked for executing a dance 
of furies. One would, in fhort, imagine, that not fatisfied 
with being chafte in themfelives, they fought to be the caufe 
of chaitity in others, from that otherwife unaccountable rage 
they have of daubing themfelves in fo coarfe and unnatural a 

‘ way, 
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way, as to deftroy all effect of their features, and every defire 
in the men, but that of having nothing to fay tothem. La 
Pempadour’s face, being by this means out of the queftion, 
there remains but to obferve, that befides the change eafily to 
be imagined that years may have made in her perfon, her 
diforder has reduced her to fo frightful a ftate of leannefs, 
that it is but juft all bodily appetite towards her fhould ceafe, 
fince it muft ftarve on the little fub‘tance it would find in her, 
being almoft as difincumbered from flefh, as impalpable, «as 
elufive of the embrace as one of the infernal fhades, on the 
banks of the Stygian Lake. Combine with the idea of this 
painted fepulchral figure, another that is not amifs fymbo- 
lized by it, that of the mafk of artifice over all her hollow- 
nefs of heart, and you have pretty juftly before you, in body 
and in fpirit, amidft all the furrounding glare of greatnefs, 
wealth and a king’s favour, that object of pity and contempt, 
the prefent La Pompadour.’ 


a oo a“ a - a a a “~ «A a tay a o a n cay 


By thefe fpecimens, we doubt not, but the reader will be in- 
flamed with the curiofity to perufe the whole performance, 
which abounds with entertainment. 





~~ 





Arr. VIII. The Hiftery of Health, and the art of preferving it: or 
an account of all that has been recommended by phyficians and philo~ 
Sophers, towards the prefervation of health, from the moft remote 
antiquity to this time. To which is fubjcined, A fuctin@ review of 
the principal rules relating to this Jubje&, together with the reafons 
on which thefe rules are founded. By James Mackenzie, M. D. 
phyfician lately at Worcefter, and fellow of the Royal College of phy- 
ficians in Edinburgh. Pr. 5s. Rivington. 


N every refearch into nature, whether we inveftigate the 
powers of mind or the properties of body, fimplicity is both. 
the road to truth and its charaéteriftic. Mathematicians, natu- 
ralifts, moraliits, Socrates, Verulam, Newton, and thofe who 
treat things fcientifically and properly, are no lefs diftinguifhed 
by their fimplicity, than the importance of their leffons. It is 
their conftant maxim, not to deliver any propofition as certain, 
that is not weighed in the niceft ballance, and founded upon 
Jong experience, accurate experiment, or clear deduction from 
principles the moft obvious. What are all the beautiful dif- 
courfes of Plato upon myfterious harmonies, numbers, triangles, 
ideas, elements, genii, and the like, but elegant dreams and fub- 
Jime vifions? and thus muft it be with every produétion which 
has 
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has not its foundation in truth and experience. Nor is fimplicity 
lefs requifite in the medical than in other arts and fciences, if 
cultivated with ftri@ purity. Thofe things which have a tendency 
to preferve life, remove difeafes, and reftore health, are infinitely 
lefs in number than the craft of fome, and vain pedantry of 
other profeffors of the art, have made them. ‘Their intereft, 
pride, or oftentation has greatly exaggerated the difficulty, la- 
bour, and extent of their profeffion ; thrown even the diligent 
into defpondency, and the unwary intoerror. But thofe who 
difcriminate truth from falfhood, experience from conjecture, 
will eafily perceive the fundamental principles of phyfick to be 
obvious, fimple, and-few. The beft modern phyficians have- 
ever allowed, that moft of the indifpenfible rules contained in 
all fucceeding writers, are to be found in the works of Hippo- 
crates, Celfus, and the medical fchools of Greece and Rome. 
And indeed, if we ftrike off the jargon about elements, fympa- 
thies, antipathies, innate heat, and the like, what remains that 
is remote from our fenfes, or fuperior to our comprehenfion ? 
nothing truly but what is drawn from experiment and nature, 
and is the object of a common underftanding. The moft ratio- 
nal and fuccefsful practitioners among all nations have been thofe 
who have diligently ftudied the ancients, the beft inftruétors of 
nature. Sydenham, Freind, Boerhaave, and Mead, were equally 
remarkable for the veneration in which they held thofe fathers of 
phyfick, and for their accurate difcernment, clear comprehenfion, 
and found judgment. But of all the writers we have feen, a 
greater enthufiaft to antiquity than Dr. Mackenzie has not fallen 
into our hands. With him the proverb i is reverfed, and ftands, 
amica fides, amica veritas, fed magts amicus Hippocrates. 


: “He feems indeed to have ftudied the Greek and Latin phyfi- 
cians with an unparalelled induftry and clofe attention ; no au- 
thor we are acquainted with having comprifed haif the eru- 
dition in fo fmall a compafs, and upon a fubjeét, one would ima- 
gine, that did not require it. But the Dr. in order to add 2 
greater weight and authority to the rules concerning health he 
lays down, ‘ refolved to trace them from their fources, by giv- 
« ing the hiftory of the whole art of preferving health from the 
« moft remote antiquity down to the prefent time.’ This he 
certainly has effected with infinite fatigue to himfelf, and we 
doubt not, with emolument to the reader. He fays, ‘that age 
« having rendered him unable to purfue the painful practice of a 
‘ country phyfician, he revolved in his mind which way he might 
« be ufeful in his prefent fituation. I could not, fays he, ride 
* long journies to remove diftempers; I determined therefore to 


* endeavour in fome meafure to prevent them, by acquainting 
‘ thole 
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* thofe that will reftrain their appetites and hearken to reafon, 
‘ with the moft effetual rules to preferve health.—ShouldI 
* fucceed in this endeavour, it was no unpleafing reflection to 
‘do good beyond the grave. And fhould I not fucceed, yet 
* ftill my fubje& afforded me an agreeable amufement.’ 





In this light it is we would chufe to behold the doétor’s per- 
formance ; for what can be more amiable than to fee a man ftrug- 
{ gling againft the infirmities of age for the relief of his fellow- 

creatures; every line of his work declaring the tender, the com- 
paffionate, and the feeling heart! This humanity and benevo- 
lence we admire more than all the learning of Gruter, and fenfe 
of Puffendorf. Even when our author is unneceflarily circum- 
ftantial and prolix, we hear him with that kind of pleafure we 
have in the relation of an old warrior defcanting upon the vir- 
tues of his general, and defcribing the battles and fieges in which 
himfelf bore a fhare, though we were perfectly well acquainted 
with them before. 


Thefe laft cifts of phyficians, who after along courfe of praétice 
have retired from the world, are defervedly reputed the beft lega- 
cies they could leave to the publick. Here we view them divetted 
of ambition and felf-intereft, warped by no prejudices or fini- 
fter purpofes; but dedicating their ftudies, the refult of their 
experience, and the remains of life, to the good of mankind. 





The doftor has painfully colle&ted from the detached paffages 
of ancient and modern writers all that could be of ufe in com- 
piling a full, juft, and accurate hiftory of health, and the means 
of preferving it. We could wifh he had thought proper to be- 
gin his hiftory with Hippocrates, and paffed over the earlier 
period, as furnifhing faéts of very little importance to his de- 
fign. It might likewife be of ufe, if he had only feledted fuch 
remarks as feemed to eftablifh foine one rational method of pre- 
ferving heaith ;-or at leaft, that he had diftinguifhed the contra- 
dictory rules laid down by different writers, in fuch a manner as 
might dire&t our choice, and remove perplexity amidit the va- 
riety. Asa fpecimen of our author’s judgment as a compiler, 
we have felefted the following fhort fections, chiefly extra&ed 
from Hippocrates and other ancients. | 








© Of Shep and Wakefulnefs. 


‘ Each of thefe carried beyond its proper bounds, is injurious 
“to health. Exceflive watching prevents the aliment from being 
digefted, and gencrates crude humors. But the contrary ex- 
‘ treme 
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« treme of too much fleep relaxes the body, oppreffes the head, 
* and makes a man look as if he was parboiled. | 


¢ Nature direéts us to accuftom ourfelves to wake in the day 
¢ and fleep in the night; and he who ats contrary to this order 
< will fuffer for fuch folly. 


¢ The body, when one is afleep, fhould always be well covered 
¢ with cloaths ; but the bedchamber fhould be large and airy. 


¢ Whena man’s dreams at night correfpond with the actions 

* of the day, and reprefent only fuch things as are natural and 
‘proper to be done, they denote a good ftate of health, 
¢ and fhew that there is neither plenitude which requires eva- 
* cuation, nor emptinefs which requires a fupply, nor any other 
‘beginning diftemper. But thofe dreams which are contrary 
“to the actions of the day, denote a bodily diforder, which is 
* great or fmall as thofe dreams depart more or lefs from a 
“man’s natural actions or habits. I advife therefore, that in 
© fuch cafes, the diforder may be removed, and the diitempers 
« prevented. If, for inftance, we dream of evacuations, it fhews 
* that the body is too full, and wants proper difcharges by vo- 
* miting, abftinence, or exercife. On the other hand, a man 
« who dreams that he eats common food with an appetite, is 
“too empty, and requires nourifhment. Frightful dreams alfo 
‘difcover a /toppage of the blood, and ought to be removed by 
* proper means. And he who minds thefe rules will always 
© enjoy good health.’ 








* Of Motion and Refi. 


¢ The complaints which arife from immoderate labour are cured 
« by reft; and thofe which proceed from floth are removed by 
* exercife. 





“If the whole body fhould reft a great deal longer than 
* ufual, it will not become ftronger for that reft: and the fame 
* obfervation holds good with refpeét to every member of the 
‘body. And if, on the other hand, after a long habit of illnefs, 
* a manenters direétly upon hard labour, he will be fure to do 
‘ himfelfhurt. The feet, by a long ftate, of reft are difqualified 
* for much walking, and the other limbs, by long inaétion, lofe 
‘in a great meafure their ufe. And a foft bed is as irkfome to 
‘a perfon unaccuftomed to fuch eafe, as a hard bed is to him 
* who lies on down. 
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¢ He, who from conftant fatigue falls into an inadtive ftate, 
« muft live abftemioufly, otherwife his body will be foon tortured 
‘ with pain, and oppreffed with a load of humours. 


‘ Thofe who feldom ufe any motion, are wearied by the fmall- 
© eft exercife; but fuch as are accuftomed to labour, can bear a 
‘ great deal without fatigue. 


‘ Friction, or chafing, makes the body warm, firm, and flefhy. 


‘ Reading aloud, and finging, warm and dry the body: and 
* of all exercifes walking feems the moft natural to men in good 
© health. 


‘ Univerfally fpeaking, moderate exercife gives ftrength to the 
© body, and vigor to the fenfes. 


« Exercife is wholefomeft and beft before meals. 


© Of the Paffions and Affeions of the Mind. 


* Violent anger contracts the heart and lungs, and fills the 
* head with hot humors ; but tranquillity of mind unbends the 
* heart. 


‘ Fear and grief, if they continue long, portend melancholy.. 





* Terror, fhame, joy, and anger, have a great influence on 
« the body, and determine it to actions correfpondent to their 
« refpective natures; thus the fudden fight of a ferpent will 
« make the countenance pale; and to walk upon the edge of a 
« pit will make the legs tremble.’ 


In this manner does he proceed through the firft part of the 
hiftory of health ; where * we do not obferve, that the doétor 
has 








* The Dr. does not always ftrictly confine himfelf to his fub- 
ject, but makes frequent excurfions into the fields of claffical 
knowledge and regions of philology. Thus he informs us, that 
‘ the Greeks played with four forts of balls, the “ttle ball; the 

« great ball; the ePaipa xévn, OF empty ball; i. e. blown up with air 
‘like our foot-ball ; and the x#ex», which was a huge leatheru 
‘ dail, hung from the cieling, and ftuffed with bran or fand, as 
¢ thofe who toffed it were robuft or delicate. 

‘ The Romans had alfo four forts, firft the folis, which was 
‘a pretty large fort of hand ball, made of {kin blown up with 
‘ air, in which, according to Suetonius, Auguftus Cefar took 
‘ great delight; and was, as we learn from Martial, a proper 
‘ exercife for young and old. 


‘« Folle decet pueros ludere, folle fenes. Lib. xiv. epigr. 43. 
2.* The 
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has omitted any author of confequence to his fubjeé, befides 
two, which we are of opimion deferved his particular notice. 
The one is Tehiruhaus’s Medicina corporis, which we mention not 
fo much for the merit of the work, as the great reputation of 
the author. The other, Dr. Amftrong’s Art of preferving health ; 
a performance abounding with judicious reflections, and whole- 
fome rules, enforced with all the enchanting power of harmony 
and numbers: perhaps we might add the Hermippus redivivus, 
which, though a work of taite and humour, contains a great 
deal of erudition, and fome remarks pertinent enough to part of 
the doétor’s fubjec&t; at leaft we think it of equal weight in the 
healing art with any thing extracted from facred writ. 


The doétor having finifhed his review of authors, ancient and 
modern, proceeds to a fucciné recapitulation and fummary of. 
the moft important rules for the prefervation of health: toge- 
ther with a {ketch drawn from the mechanifm of the human 
body, of the reafons upon which thefe rules are founded. Firft 
he exhibits a fhort view of concoétion and the circulation of the 





2. * The ¢rigonalis, of which Celfus fays that it exercifes the 
‘upper parts of the body, and which the learned Mercurialis 
* conjectures to be nearly the fame with sennis : “‘ eo prope modo 
« quo noftrates fupra funiculum ludunt.” 

‘ The paganica, or common village-ball, made of leather 
¢ fiuffed with feathers, larger than the érigena/is, and harder than 
‘the follis. 

4. * The harpaffum, which was a finall ball, toffed, rebountied, 
« and catched from the ground, not unlike, it fhould feem, to 
«the play called fves in England. Mer. de re gymn. lib. ii. c. 5 

« All I fhall remark upon the whole, is, that the high enco- 
¢ mium juftly beftowed by Galen upon the play at Frtle dall, as 
¢ the beft of all exercifes to preferve health, is equally applica- 
* ble to tennis, and tothe play called go/f in Scotland, and that it 
¢ is a pity fuch manly and healthful exercifes fhould be fo much 
* difufed. 

‘ Golf is a fafe and moderate exercife, performed on-a bare 
* fmooth common, by driving two fmall hard balls with proper 
* Jats, always forward to very diftant holes in the ground, about 
* a foot deep, and nine inches over; andthe party whofe ball is 

¢ driven into the hole-with the feweft blows, (which are carefully 
¢ numbered on both fides) obtains the victory.’ 

Many other equally curious difquifitions he has, with a fund 
of little ftories and anecdotes from antient authors, which muft 
prove extremely entertaining to the valetudinarian. 
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‘plood, thence deducing the rationale of his rules. Then he 
ilays down certain regulations concerning the non-naturals, in 
‘a method fenfible, fimple and diftinét. Next he inveftigates 
‘the different temperaments of the human body, with the rules 
of health relative to them, and concludes this chapter with af- 
ferting the abfurdity of panaceas or univerfal remedies, or of 
determining the effeéts of different medicines or aliments upon 


different conftitutions. 


The following chapter contains the precepts of health pecu- 
liar to each ftage of life, viz. infancy, youth, manhood, and 
old age. Hence he proceeds to treat of the various drcum- 
ftances and conditions of men, as robuft or delicate, free or 
fervile, wealthy or indigent ; together with the rules of health 
accommodated to each. Then follows a chapter on the pro- 
phylaxis or preventive art, where we find this fimple, and as 
fome may think, extraordinary diref&tion. ‘ When you find 
‘ yourfelf indifpofed, go direétly to bed, and there lie for one, 
* two or three days, until your complaints are removed; living 
‘ all the while on water gruel or panada for food ; and on wa- 
‘ ter, or fmall warm negus, or white wine whey for drink.’ 
The doétor’s laft chapter is taken up with obfervations upon 
longevity, defer ribing the natural marks of it, the means of 
attaining it; reciting the rife and fall of transfufion, or of 
mending the conftitution and extending the term of life, by 
fupplying the body with young and healthy blood from other 
animals, which he concludes with this warm and fenfible ex- 
hortation: ‘ Let us in the mean time make the beft ufe of 
‘ thofe advantages which we can eafily compafs. Let us, by a 
‘ virtuous courfe of life, and by the practice of fuch rules as 
the experience of ages has eftablifhed, endeavour to preferve 
health of body and Mfoundnefs of mi ind, until we arrive at the 
boundaries which Providence (unlefs we are our own enemies) 
feems to have nearly marked out for our refpettive conftitu- 
tions. And then let us chearfully fubmit to have the curtain 
drawn for a little while between our friends and us; and be 
ready and willing to enter into that happy ftate for which we 
were originally intended, and where we fhall be fecure from 


the approach of age and infirmities.’ 


~ v-~ - - = on ~ ~ 


Upon the whole we recommend this performance as a judi- 
cious, learned and not unentertaining work, replete with ufeful 
and agreeable remarks, and, perhaps, the laft gift of an ho- 
neft and worthy man. ‘The book itfelf is fo methodical, that 
‘the reader is ied in a direé&t road from the beginning to the end ; 
as he is in no danger of miftaking his way, he will excule us 
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if we do not give ourfelves the trouble of affording him fuper- 


numerary lights. This we may boldly afirm, that no candid 
reader can pafs a harfh cenfure on a piece that contains tert 
dogmatical, offenfive, or dangerous; that is the refult of a phi- 
Jantropy and beneficence, for which the author is known by 
his private friends to be diftinguifhed. 





Le 


Art. IX. An Effay on the Art of Preaching, addreffed to the clergy, 
By Anthony Moore, 4. B. Vicar of Stratton, ix Cornwall. 
Cave. Pr. 15. 6d, 


O the author of the 4rt of Preaching we would warmly 

recommend another treatife of the fame nature (though 
very differently executed) called, the Art of Poetry, written by one 
Horace, a gentleman well known to our anceftors, and who has 
Jgid down fome excellent rules to prevent the Moores of his time 
from expofing themfelves in print. Of this neceflary art, that 
is to fay neceffary to a man who will needs write verfes, the au- 
thor of the performance before us feems intirely ignorant, his 
piece being to the laft degree flat, tedious, and infipid through- 
out. He begs, notwithitanding, in his preface, that ‘ it may 
‘ be read with attention (a compliment which it by no means 
« deferves) and not, he fays, as moit performances of this fort 
* are, for entertainment only :’ whoever, indeed, looks for en- 
tertainment in it will be greatly difappointed. The rules however 
which it contains are, he affures us, of the greateft importance, 
and might be of great fervice to the world, though they are in 
reality nothing but what have been repeated over and over by 
every fhallow critic on pulpit-eloguence. He had, it feems, in- 
tended to give us his obfervations in plain profe, but determined 
afterwards to put them on a poetical drefs, becaufe he found 
he could exprefs himfelf more * concifely in poetry than profe. 
He intreats, however, the favourable judgment of the public, 
and hopes he may be read with grains of allowance: but let us 
fee what grains he has aclaim to. He tells us in the beginning 
of his poem, with great gravity, that, | 

‘ A prieft’s an oracle, if it be dumb, 
‘ In vain the people for inquiry come.’ 


This is, we humbly apprehend, a truth fo felf-evident, that 


there needs neither Oracle nor Poet to acquaint us with it. The 
ob- 





_ 


* The very reafon (you fee how great wits jump) that induced 


‘Pope to write his Ethic epiftles in verfe, as he informs us in his 


preface to the firft edition of them. 
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obfervation which we meet with a little farther on is no lefs fa- 
gacious, when he affures us that, 


‘ All who in arts and eloquence have fhined, 
‘ Were men of parts exalted and refined.’ 


Then follows the reflections 


‘ What more the priefthood has expofed to fcorn 

‘ Than priefts themfelves with vulgar talents born, 
‘ Who in a ftation venture to appear, 

‘ Of which, the burthen fcarce the wife can bear ?” 


A little after comes, pray gentle reader obferve it, an extreme 
pretty fimile, moft poetically expreffed. 


‘ Meddling with themes you cannot underftand 

‘ Refembles trav’ling in an unknown land, 

‘ Onward you go bewildered in the dark, 

* And view no glimpfe of light your way to mark.’ 


But this is nothing to what our author can rife to when he has 
a mind to it; for example, 


‘ Who truth divine by reafon wou’d defcry 
‘ In the clear funfhine /ens with his eye.’ 


This new and moft uncommon way of /i’ning with the eye is 
perhaps what nobody who had not feen it with their ears in this 
poem would ever have thought on; but it is the bufinefs of a 
genius, as Mr. Bays obferves, to elevate and furprife. If any 
of our readers take a pleafure (as many readers do) in hearing 
the fcriptures burlefqued, the following lines cannot fail of 
giving him fatisfa¢tion : 


‘* Strong meat with eafe good fomachs may digeft, 
¢ But mz/e’s foft nutriment for éades is beft.’ 


About the middle of the poem, Mr. Moore gives us the 
characters of fome of our moit eminent divines. One may 
fuffice to fhew his excellence in portraiture. 


* Great Stillingfleet is copious, clear, and full, 

‘ Plain, but not low, fententious, tho’ not dull : 
‘ His mild perfuafive arguments excite 

‘ In pious minds, devotion and delight.’ 


For a {pecimen of our author’s humour and pretty vein of fatire, 
what he fays about long fermons may give us an idea of it. 


‘ Preach not too long---I hate all tedious fools, 
* My zeal forfakes me, and my dinner cools ; 
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§ I mark my watch, my patience is quite gone, 

‘ And cry---when will this orator have done? 

* Ancient divines, too prodigal of tongue, 

* Preach’d a full hour, and tired the lift’ning throng, 

‘ Yet often cry’d, they could have farther gone, 

* But they mutt ftop, becaufe ‘their glafs is run: 

‘ Who but theméelves fuch drudgery could bear, 

Of yoice and lungs, their fons take greater care ?” 

When Mr. Moore comes to caution his preacher againft af 
feted geftures inghe pulpit, he afks this droll queftion in moft 
excellent metre, 


‘ Why fhould you ferew your mouth and eye-balls roll, 
‘ That make you ftare and goggle like an owl? 


tal 


This noble poem concludes with the character of a good 
preacher, whom Mr. Moore calls Theophilus; and which, 
Jeit any one fhould rafhly afflume it to himfelf, he declares 
in the preface to be merely imaginary, and not intended to do 
honour to any particular perfon. The advice which finifhes 
this very indifferent piece, is morally good, though not poetically 
fr. 

§ Be faithful to your truft, perform your beft, 
* And leave to heaven and providence the reft.’ 


Mr. Moore has, we believe, himfelf taken the advice he gives, 
and performed his beff, bad as itis. We hope, therefore, the 

ublic will leave him to heaven and providence, and charitably 
forgive him a fault fo venial and fo common, and not tear him 
to pieces, like Cinna the poet, for his bad verfes. 





Fore1Gn ARTICLE. 
Art. X. The Hiftory of the Marquis of Crefly. 


HIS work lately publifhed in France, and affured to have 

| its foundation in truth, there being many now alive who 

knew the marquis, has been fo well received by the public there, 
that fome account of it cannot be unacceptable to our readers. 


A number of accomplifhments, an engaging air, a heart full 
of faliity, the art of hiding his vices, and of knowing the weak- 
nefles of others; do not forget a moft pleafing figure: put all 
thefe together, and they will give you a juft pi€ture of the mar- 
auis de Creffy, the hero of this hiltory. 


The 
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The men fought his friendfhip, the women his love; but the 
intereftednefs of his heart made him hold out againft the vanity 
of fuccefs with them. Thofe of the fair fex, who aimed at no 
more than pleafing him, were difheartened by his indifference. 
Thofe who carried their fentiments towards him the length of 
Jove; were,rather animated by the difficulties of conquering it, 


and continued their defigns upon him. 


Amongit thefe laft were the countefs de Raifel, and made 
moifelle de! Bugey. 


The firft a widow of twenty-fix years of age, had a tall ma- 
jeftic ftature, and her eyes {parkling with fire and vivacity. 
Add to this pifture; by way of preparing you for the cataftrophe, 
a tin@ture of that conftitutional melancholy which fuppofes in- 
timate fenfations, and thofe deep fentiments that penetrate into 


the foul inftead of going off by evaporation. 1 


The other was fixteen: figure to yourf felf all the frefhnefs 
and bioom in the power of youth to give, a lively piercing wit, 
with that inexpreflible charm that refides i innocence and native 


ingenuoufnefs. 


Thofe two rivals were friends; and lived in the fame circle of 
acquaintance. The countefs kept her own fecret out of difcre4 
tion: Adelaid de Bugey did not know that fhe had one to reveals 
Monfieur de Crefiey learned it her; and availing himfelf of the 
advantage which experience and artifice gave him over her, lit4 
tle by little warmed her heart, and by infenfible gradations 
brought her to that dangerous confefion, of which lovers con- 
monly conteit the tr uth, till from proof to proof they draw on 
thofe they love to give them one, after which the doubt indeed 
diffipates; but the defire takes its flight, and is heard of no more 
To this proof the marquis had well nigh brought the fair Bugey, 
after a confeffion that to him feemed an authority to demand it, 


The countefSs had ardently withed that the marquis would 
pay his court to her; but the fear of letting marks of her incli- 
nation efcape her, gave her an air of referve and embarrafiment, 
which was miftaken for a want of fenfibility, or a natural cold- 
nefs. Always charming wherever the marquis was not in com- 
pany; in his prefence fhe loft that vivacity that renders one 
amiable, and gives a grace to every thing one does. Theagi-- 
tation of her heart fufpended the agreeable effeéts of her wit. 


Aa3 Whilf 
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Whilft Adelaid gave herfelf up to the pleafure of her new 
paffion, and madam de Raifel nourifhed her’s at the bottom of 
her heart, madam D’Elmont came to difturb their pretenfions. 
This was one of thofe women who having none of the virtues 
of their own fex, madly adopt the follies of ours, of which they 
take only the impudence and licentioufnefs ; and who take it for 
an honour to have the name of aman given them, becaufe un- 
worthy of that of woman, they have dared to renounce modefty, 
fhame, and that delicacy of fentiment which is the diftinctive 
mark of their kind. 


As the actions of men are feen, whilft their motives are but 
rarely penetrated, there are many occafions in life in which 
bafenefs and. malice may eafily cloath themfelves in the fem- 
blances of juftice and probity. Madam D’Elmont, of whofe 
intentions the marquis had affected ignorance, and avoided her 
perfecutions, having learned that Adelaid often met the mar- 
quis in the evening, upon concerted walks, wrote to monfieur 
de Bugey to acquaint hiin with. thefe appointments. 


The father put a ftop to them, and obliged his daughter to 
write to the marquis, to engage him to explain himfelf; who 
gave for anfwer, that the prefent ftate of his fortune did not 
permit him to follow the dittates of his heart. Adelaid received 
this fatal anfwer from her father’s hands. She defired him te 
give her leave to pafs a few days at the abbey of C4elles where 
fhe was brought up. The marquis, moved at this retreat of her’s, 
wrote her a fecond letter. But whether from a juft pride, or 
whether from defpair, fhe would not anfwer thefe, nor others 
that the marquis continued to write her. 


Chance, however, having made them meet at a ball,. gave. 
occafion for explanations, that terminated in an interview which. 
a chamber-maid procured without the knowledge of Adelaid. 
He was at eleven o’clock at night in monficur de Bugey’s garden. 
that was contiguous to apublic one. The marquis being intro- 
duced to monfieur Bugey’s, who at that time happened to be 
from home, by a door of communication with the public gar- 
den, drew into this one infenfibly Adelaid, as far as a piece of 
water at the end of a parterre, and fat down with her on the 
grafs upon its borders. The profound filence that reigned in 
this place, the beauty of the night, the perfume that exhaled 
from the flowers, the inflamed air of the feafon, the folitude in. 
which they found themfelves, the undrefs of Adelaid, who had 


only a flight wrapper flung round her that floated with every 
breath. 
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‘breath of wind, her head without ornaments, and her bofom 
half uncovered ; all confpired to excite by little and little in the 
mind of the marquis thofe defires fo ardent, fo impetuous, fo 
difficult to curb when the occafion of fatisfying them offers, yet 
augments the power the fenfes ufurp over réafon. He took Ade- 
laid in his arms, ftrained her tenderly to his breaft, and im- 


printed on her j lips one of thofe kiffes, all of fire, of which the - 


very murmur awakens love and pleafure. Adelaid furprifed, felt 
for the firit time the attack of that delicious fenfation which 
leads to that {weet confufion, when nature forced to forget all 
that lays a reitraint on her motions, feems tv bring us back to 
her happy fimplicity. This forgetfulnefs did not laft long. 
Mademoifelle de Bugey complained of her lover: fhe fought to 
efcape from him, but he was at her feet afking her pardon, and 
he obtained it. A tender reconeiliation followed this quarrel, 
and perhaps renewed the caufe. How often was Adelaid angry, 
and how many pardons did fhe not grant him? fatished that the 
main point, her innocence, was fafe, fhe did not perceive how 


dear ail this meltingnefs would cott her heart. Separation at 


length growing neceflary, they agreed before they parted, that 
the marquis fhould wait the return of monfieur de Bugey, to 
propofe tohim the object of both their hopes. 


In the mean time madam de Raifel, who had tried in vain to 


make the marquis guefs her fentiments, at length declared thei. 


to him in a manner that could leave no recom for miftaking them. 
A high birth, and a prodigious fortune, gave her a fort of right 
to hope and dare every thing. She wrote him a fecond anony- 
mous letter; for the firft the marquis had received he attributed 


to madam D’ilmont. At this new fummons, that cleared up 


the perfon of the writer, his ambition was roufed; he repented 
the oaths he had made to Adelaid, and thought now of nothing 
but of gaining Madam de Raifel. A continual application 
to the ftudy or her taites, the natural air with which he adopted 
them, his art of difplaying his accomplifhments, and of fhew- 
ing himfelf under the moft fhining colours of an eftimable cha- 
racter, all was employed, and the countefs eafily believed him 
what he had a mind to appear. A woman, from the inflant 
that fhe loves a man, allows him more virtues than he himfelf 
dares counterfeit. In hort, the marquis de Crefly perfuaded her 
fo well of the reality of that love which he affetted, that fhe 


married him. 


Adelaid had not feen the marquis fince the infult he had of- 
fered her in endeavouring to furprize from her by the means of 
feduction, thofe favours w vhich he ought to have owed only to the 

Aag4 laws 
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laws Of honour. The fhame with which the reflexion on that’ 
attempt that had fo near fucceeded filled her, her refentment of 
it, her defpair on feeing herfelf condemned to break with a man< 
whom fhe loved without being able to efteem him, had caufed: 
her a long fit of ficknefs, even before fhe heard the news of his» 
marriage. ‘That came upon her like a thunder-clap. She was: 
then juft recovering, but fainted away inftantly on being told 
it. She was carried to her bed, and as foon as fhe came to’ 
herfelf, fhe threw herfelf into her maid’s arms, and could not 
help venting her grief in the moft paffionate exclamation. ‘ He 
* is married then, faid fhe; hope, fear, doubts exift no longer 
‘ for me.—He is loft; loft to me for ever: nothing can 
‘ bring him back; nothing reftore him to me.’ After fome’ 
days pafled under an excefs of overwhelming affli€tion, fhe en- 
treated her father to give her leave to pafsa month at Chelles,. 
where a few days after her arrival, fhe entered upon her novi- 
ciate, to bury her love, her regrets, and herfelf alive in that 
retreat. 








Madam de Raifel jiad for above the fpace of a twe!lvemonth 
enjoyed all the happinefs in the power of a.paffion ardent and: 
fatisfied to beftow, when an event, in which her good nature had 
interefted her, interrupted the courfe of this felicity. She had 
been a particular friend of madam de Berneil, who dying at the 
Val de Grace, a place of refuge for unfortunte perfons, had re-- 
commended to her a daughter whom fhe left without fupport. 
Madam de Raifel took her home: the name. of this unhappy 
orphan was Hortenfia de Berneil. She had nothing in her figure 
remarkable but the art with which fhe concealed the defeéts of it.. 
Her natural temper was bad; and her humour harfh. Capri- 
cious, fufceptible of the warm paffion, but not of true tender- 
nefs: with a fine voice, and a defire of pleafing lurking behind’ 
a cold referved air, fhe found means to furprize the marquis de 
Creffy’s heart, by defying him, as it were, to touch her’s. She 
forgot the goodnefs of her friend who had taken her into her 
houfe, to give herfelf up to the enjoying the tranfient tafte of 
a gallant. Soon fhe abufed the power the marquis: had given 
himover her, fubdued him, and became his tyrant. 


Weary of her yoke, affiamed of enduring it, monfieur dé 
Creffy would at times give himfelf up to returns of tendernefs 
that brought him back into the arms of the marchionefs, by whom 
he was.adored. . Prefling her in his, he could fcarce keep in the 
tears that his remorfe extorted from him ; but his habitual infin- 
cerity checked his heart when at the readieft to overflow. 


In 
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In the mean time Hortenfia, arrived at the making herfelf mi- 
ftrefs of a heart, which fhe attached to her by all that ought to 
have deprived her of it, could not however ftifle in the foul of 
the marquis that inward voice of which the awful cry makes 
itfelf be heard ; and tells us that we have not the cruel power 
of tafting in peace a happinefs. we fhould have dared to build on: 
the misfortune of others. 


Madam de Creffy. fell fick, and faw herfelf equally negle&ed. 
during her illnefs by the marquis and by Hortenfia. One day, that: 
fhe was in the way of recovery, the marquis came into her cham- 
ber; but with fuch an air of fadnefs and dejeétion, that fhe was 
penetrated to the foul with it.: Her expreffive looks feemed to 
fearch for her hufband’s fecret to the bottom of his heart. He 
appeared as if he wifhed to fpeak, yet was afraid of explaining 
himfelf ; he looked at her, fighed, and faid nothing. At length, 
he was on the point of confeffing his wrongs, when mademoi~ 
felle de Berneil opening the door fuddenly, came in and furprized’ 
him on his knees, bathing with tears the hands of his wife, 
who was itviving to make him get up.. 





Madam de Creffy went out in the coach with Hortenfia- 
** Ah! faid fhe, in what an unlucky moment did you interrupt 
“us! I was going to read in his heart all that paffed there, 
‘* and to penetrate that fecret he has fo long concealed from me. 
“« He loves me, he tells me fo, his very confufion affures me of 
| ** it. But has he never told you any thing that could make you 
“ guefs the caufe of his melancholy ?” 


Hortenfia’s anfwer was, that fhe was entirely ignorant of any 
motive for his chagrin. ‘The country houfe where they were’ 
going to pafs fome days, was in the neighbourhood of the abby 
of Chelles. Madam de Crefly, who had not loft the remems 
brance of Adelaid, thought the might draw from her an expla- 
nation which the marquifs had not given her. She wrote then: 
to the young nun, and defired of her the favour of an hour’s 
converfation. Adelaid hefitated at firft, but at length deter- 
mined to comply with this requeft of an interview. The ftory 
fhe related to madam de Crefly, difcovered to her all the falfity 
of her hufband’s charaéter. She returned to Paris under the 
deepeft forrow. A thoufand times fhe repented of having fought’ 
that fatal explanation. She no longer faw in the marquifs any 
thing but a man devoured with ambition, who had given her / 
the preference for nothing but the advantages of her fortune. 
Hortenfia was returned with a mind greatly exafperated, and’ 
which foon became more fo by fufpicions that were not without | 
i founda- | 
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foundation. She was fenfible that the fhould lofe the marqu%, 
if refuming for his lady that lively tafte, from which the object~ 
that infpires it catches revived graces, the confequence would 
be, the rekindling the flames of love between them. 


Monfieur de Creffy, difgufted with the haughty airs of Hor- 
tenfia, and who could not lift his eyes up to a wife by whom 
he was beloved, without finding in her looks fome appearance 
of reproach, began to feek out, in the world, for amufements 
to fupply the place of thofe pleafures he no longer found at 
home. Madam d’Elmont, whom other fancies had kept em- 
ployed, feeing the marquefs re-appear with an air of difcontent, 
and of a kind of look-out for diverfion; had a mind to know 
what was pafling in his houfe; and as with any pains, with 
money and fervants, it is eafy to difcover what one has a mind 
to learn, whenever one pleates to permit one’s felf to penetrate 
ito the fecrets of others, by means fo bafe, fhe foon found 
out his intrigue with Hortenfia, and the coolne{S there was them 
actually between them. Determined to take her advantage of 
this mifunderftanding, fhe firit excited the curiofity of the mar- 
quifs; and, by her coquctry, made him take all her forward 
fteps, for the violence of a pafiion too great to obferve forms. 
Either from choice or complaifance, or by way of diffipation, 
he gave into this new amufement, and ‘oon this intrigue broke 
out to the public, with all the indecency with which madain 
d’Elmont loved to grace her whims. Horienfia, in her rage, 
was tempted to excite madam de Crefiy againft her rival, but 
the marchionefs had one of thofe hearts that turn every thing 
againft themfelves. 


One day that fhe was returning from dining in the country, 
palling along the fuburbs, a child fell under the feet of her 
coach-horfes. She gave a great fkream, fprung out of the 
coach, made the child be brought to her, who had luckily re- 
ceived no hurt, careffed it, and gave its mother fome marks of 
her generofity. The mother invited her to come into her houfé, 
to recover herfelf from the fright. She accepts the invitation, 
and is introduced into an apartment furnifhed in the nobleft 
and moft exquifite tafte. On her exprefling her furprize at this 
to the woman, who appeared to her of too low a condition of 
life to be fo fumptuoufly lodged, the woman owned to her, that 
this apartment of her houfe was let to a young nobleman, who 
had embellifhed it in that manner to receive a young perfon 
whom he had married, at leaft as he told her, notwithitanding 
the fmallnefs of her fortune; and that the marriage was very 
fecret. Madam de Creiiy having walked into the garden, was 

figoping 
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ftooping to gather fome of the flowers, when fhe faw fomething 
glitter amongft the fand of the walk. She told the woman of 
it, who taking it up, faid it was the nobleman’s feal of whom 
fhe had told her. Madam de Crefly was curious to fee the 
feal, took it, and turned pale at the fight of it: the knew ir 
was her hufband Monfieur de Crefly’s. As fhe was preparing 
to return to her coach, with her eyes full of tears, Madam 
d’Elmont, who was going to fupper beyond that fuburb, paffed 
before the door, and feeing the Crefly livery, thought it might 
be the marquifs was there with Hortenfia, for whom this houfe 
had been hired. She ftops her chariot, enters the houfe, and 
meets full-butt Madam de Crefly, who was hurrying out of it, 
but who, on feeing her come, was fo ftruck with furprize, that 
fhe let herfelf fall on a chair, without being able to utter a fin- 
gle word. ‘* How, madam, fays D’Elmont to her, have you 
‘«* thefe childifh tricks? —do you come here to catch an une 
“ faithful hufband, and ftorm ata rival ?—— But, hey day, what 
‘“¢ tears too! what a face of forrow! where is the marquifs? 
“ what have you done with Hortenfia?”?—** What do you 
“ mean by naming of Hortenfia?” faid the marchionefs de 
Crefly. ‘ Faith! faid madam D’Elmont, I em in love with 
‘* your nicety, and concern about the reputation of a girl that 
“< repays all your goodnefs to her with the blackeft ingratitude, 
‘* and who, after having robbed you of your hufband’s heart, 
‘“* drives him from your houfe by the infupportablenefS of her 
“ temper.” 


At thefe words, fhe drew out a miniature picture-cafe fhe had 
{natched from the marquifs, and would not return it to him, 
the which opening by means of a {pring, fhe fhewed the mar- 
chionefs a portrait of Hortenfia. ‘* Is not this, faid the to the 
«« woman of the houfe, the picture of the young lady for whom 
‘‘ your apartments were hired?” The landlady, quite fur- 
prized, could not deny it. 


Madam de Creffy returned home, under fuch an oppreffion of 
fpirits, that fhe had hardly ftrength to fupport herfelf, and’ 
gave herfelf up to all the bitternefs of the reflection which 
her fituation fuggefted to her. The very next morning, though 
extreamly ill, fhe fet out for a county feat fhe had about thirty 
miles from Paris. After eight days of retirement, in which 
fhe took that refolution that appeared to her the only one ca-' 
pable of putting an end to her griefs, fhe returned to Paris,’ 
took up a whole day in putting her papers in order, which fhe 
carefully fealed up, diftributed prefents to her fervants, gave a 
beautiful box to mademoifelle de Barneil, and gave, orders thar 
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at whatever hour of the night the marquifs fhould come home, 
he fhould be told that fhe wanted to fpeak with him. 


At mid night fhe had tea brought her, and preparing a cup, 
threw a powder into it, which “fhe told Hortenfia de Berneif 
fhe had been affered would procure her the reft fhe wanted. It 
was one o’clock before the marquifs came, and found her in 
her chamber, converfing very compofedly with Hortenfia, who, 
at his approach was going to withdraw. But the marchionefs 
defired her to ftay, faying, ‘‘ There is nothing, mademoifelle; 
*< to pafs here, that ought to be a fecret from you.” She de- 
fired then the marquifs to pour into the cup, into which fhe 
had infufed the poifon, what there wanted to its being full. He 
did fo, and the marchionefs receiving it from his hand, faid te 
him with a moft expreflive look, ‘* I am charmed with its being 
“* yourfelf that prefents it tome.” Some time after having 
drank it off, fhe took out of a little china trunk fhe had by 
her, two fealed packets: the one fhe gave to Hortenfia, fay- 
ing, ‘* You will under this cover find the prant of a penfion F 
«¢ have lately obtained from the court for you, befidcs what I 
“ have myfelf added to it, to procure you the pleaiure of 2 
“ life in ealy circumftances.” 


Then delivering the other packet to monficur de Creffy, fhe 
faid, ‘‘ Keep that, fir, till the moment you will fee the necei- 
** fity of opening it.”—-Some few inilants afterwards fhe felf 
mto the arms of monfieur de Creffy, who furprized, confufed, 
and with a heart torn to pieces at what he faw, overwhelmed 
her with the fincereft carefles. ‘« 1 die happy, faid fhe, fince’ 
** I die honoured with your regrets, and bathed with your 
“ tears; let me expire on that beloved bofom ; open it to mey 
“< and receive my foul that pants for its enclofure.” At thefe 
words her fenfes failed her, and fhe funk into repofe in the fleep’ 
of death. Monfieur de Crefly remained inconfolable. Adelaid 
facrificed, madam de Raifel dead in his arms, formed an image 
that retracing itfelf for ever to his idea, poifoned the remain- 
der of his life. He was great, was diitinguifhed, obtained alk 
the honours and titles he could defire; he was rich, powerful, 
but he was never happy. 


From the above extra& it will appear that this is a work of 
tafte. The reflections are few, but delicate. The fituations 
not numerous, fome of them voluptuous, but none lafcivious. 
There is invention without the appearance of any, for every 
thing is given as true hiftory, and great part of it is thought to be fo. 


The cataltrophe efpecially is out of meafure tragical, and fearce: 
excufable 
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pages but on the fuppofition of the author’s not being able 
alter it, without doing too much violence to the facts on 


hich the hiftory is built. 
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Art. 11. 4 fermon preached at the vifitation of the honourable and 
right reverend Richard, lord bifhop of Durham, held in the 
parifh church of St. Mary le Bow in Durham, on Thurfday, 
July 27, 1758. By Robert Lowth, D. D. Quarto, Dodfley. . 


Matt. vi. 10. Thy Kingdom come. 


\ JE have perufed this mafterly difcourfe with that exquifite re- 

lith and high fatisfaction, which every reader of tafte muft 
receive from the productions of fo polite and elegant a fcholar as 
Dr. Lowth. The doctor has deviated from the regularity and 
method ufwal in difcourfes calculated for the pulpit; for here we 
find the freedom and eafe of an efay, with all the clearnefs of a 
fermon. After explaining his text, he gives an_abftract of 
the hiftory of Chriftianity, with a brevity, perfpicuity and fim- 
plicity peculiar to himfelf. He then recommends a generous 
freedom of inquiry as the means moft effectual to promote re- 
ligion, and advance pure chriftianity. We fhall prefent the 
reader with the dodtor’s own words. ‘ Chriftianity itfelf was 
« publifhed to the world in the moft enlightened age; it in- 
« vited and challenged the examination of the ableft judges, 
‘ and ftood the teft of the fevereft fcrutiny: the more it is 
‘ brought to the ght, to the greater advantage will it appear. 
‘ When on the other hand the dark ages of barbarifm came on, 
‘ as every art and fcience was almoft extinguifhed, fo was chri- 
« {tianity in proportion oppreffed and overwhelmed by error 
* and fuperftition: and they that pretended to defend it from 
‘ the affaults of its enemies, by prohibiting examination and 
‘ free inquiry, took the fureft method of cutting off all hopes 
* of its recovery. Again, when letters revived, and reafon re- 
¢ gained her liberty; when a fpirit of inquiry began to pre- 
* vail, and was kept up and promoted by a happy invention, 
‘ by which the communication of knowledge was wonderfully 
‘ facilitated; chriftianity immediately emerged out of darknefs, 
‘ and was in a manner republifhed to the world in its native 
* fimplicity.. It has always flourifhed or decayed together with 
‘ jearning and liberty; it will ever ftand or fall withthem. It 
‘ is therefore of the utmoft importance to the caufe of true re- 
‘ hgion, that it be fubmitted to an open and impartial exami- 
‘ nation; that every difquilition concerning it be allowed its 
‘ free courfe; that even the malice of its enemies fhould have 


¢ its full feope, and try Ms utmoft ftrength of argument againft 
¢ ‘ it. 
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« it. Let no man be alarmed at the attempts of atheifts or 
“ infidels: let them produce their caufe; let them bring forth 
* their ftrong reafons, to their own confufion: afford them not 
* the advantage of reftraint, the only advantage which their 
* caufe admits of: let them not boaft the falfe credit of fup- 
* pofed arguments and pretended demonftrations, which they 
‘ are forced to fupprefs. What has been the confequence of all 
€ that licentious contradiction, with which the gofpel has been 
« recetved m thefe our times and in this nation? hath it not 
* given birth to fuch irrefragable apologies and convincing il- 
“ huftrations of our moft holy religion, as no other age or na- 
* tion ever produced ? What im particular has been the effect 
* of unreftrained oppofition in a very recent inftance, prepared 
* with much labour and ftudy, and fupported with ali the art 
« and eloquence of a late celebrated genius? hath not the very 
* weaknefs and impotence of the affault given the moft fignal 
“ and decifive victory to the caufe of truth? and do not the 
* arms of this mighty champion of infidelity ftand as a trophy 
* erected by himfelf to difplay and to perpetuate the triumph? 
* Let no one lightly entertain fufpicions of any ferious pro- 
* pofal for the advancement of religious knowledge ; nor out 
* of unreafonable prejudice endeavour to obftru& any inquiry, 
* that profeffes to aim at the farther illuftration of the great 
* fcheme of the gofpel in general, or the removal of error in 
* any part, in faith, in doctrine, in practice, or in worship. 
‘ An opinion is not therefore falfe, becaufe it contradi&s re- 
* ceived notions: but whether true or falfe, let it be fubmit- 
* ted to a fair examination; truth muft in the end be a gainer 
‘ by it, and appear with the greater evidence. Where freedom 
* of inquiry is maintained and exercifed under the dire&ion of 
* the fincere word of God, falfehood may perhaps triumph far 
* aday, but to-morrow truth will certainly prevail, and every 
* fucceeding day will confirm her fuperiority.’ 


Our author in the next place ftrongly enforces the duty of 
unanimity, charity and toleration for thofe who differ in opi- 
nion from us; concluding the whole with a fenfible and manly 
yemonttrance to the clergy, as more particularly obliged by the 
innocence of their lives and purity of their morals, to fhew the 
truth of that religion they teach. 


Upon the whole, we are of opinion this difcourfe will by no 
‘ means diminifh the merited reputation of the ingenious author, 
notwithftanding we apprehend that the doétor’s liberal fenti- 
ments, the toleration and charity he efpoufes, may draw upon 
hhim the malice of little, narrow and bigotted minds. 


Art. ] 2. 
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Art. 12. 4x Explanation of the manual Exercife, Fc. for the ufe of 
the Militia of the county of Norfolk. vo. 1758. Norwich, 
Chafe. 


This fmall traé& needs not a recommendation from us.—Tis 
not to be doubted that the utmoft diligence has been ufed in 
comparing the exercifes diretted by moft military powers in 
Europe, and fele&ting the fhorteft and moft ufeful motions. The 
names of Town/end and Windham might, if added to the title, 
be a fufficient fecurity for our prefumption. It’s intrinfic merit 
has carried it into praétice, in moft of the counties where the 
militia is in any forwardnefs: This, however, if we miftake 
not, is only a part of a larger work which we hope this truly 
patriot duumvirate will not long keep from the wilhes of their 
country, 


Art. 13. A Letter to Jonas Hanway, E/q; in which fome reafons are 
alficned, why houfes for the reception of penitent women, who have 
been diforderly in their lives, ought not to be called Magdalen- 
Houtes. 8vo. Pr. 6d. Noon. 


The chief intention of this little piece, which might with 
propriety enough be pronounced from the pulpit, is to refcue 
the reputation of Mary Magdalene from the fcandalous infinua- 
tions of Mr. Hanway and others. Our author calls her a pious, 
chafte and devout lady of rank and quality ; and proves by irre- 
fragable arguments the falfity of the opinion that fhe was a re- 
formed harlot. He has ftired a mighty duft, and wafted a pro- 
fufion of learning upon the propriety of a term, which we 
think of very little confequence, as it never can affect the uti- 
lity and piety of fo charitable an inftitution as that propofed 
by Meff. Dingley and Hanway. — We with thofe gentlemen all 
manner of fuccefs, and are of opinion they had better make 
choice of an infcription lefs liable to be cavilled at and mife 
reprefented. 


Art. 14. Reflections on the Conduc? of general Bligh, and commodore 
lord Howe, on the French coaf, Pridden. Pr. 64. 


It is hardly poflible to fay what this pamphlet means, though 
eafy to pronounce it means nothing lefs than treating the fub- 
4e&t of its title. The four firft pages are taken up with recom- 
. mending the proteétion of the Corficans againft the Genoefe. 
It proceeds to infinuate fufpicions of a patriot minifter being 
counter-aGted underhand by fome perfons jealous or envious of 


bis glory : this is followed by fome expoftulations and cenfures on 
the 
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the want of zeal for the militia at; and at length, it concludes 
with fome fhort ftriftures on the laft expedition, in favour of 
general Bligh, who is not once named in the pamphlet, and 
there are two or three lines allotted for the naval commander, 
which contain nothing but what is perfeétly indifferent. For 
the {tile here follows a fpecimen : 


‘ The delicate point to determine at the eruption of hoftile 
atts, is, which of the two belligerant powers had been the 
prior aggreflor. The matter indeed, from the length of 
time fince the firft complaints had been ftarted, .and en- 
tangled proceedings after, is often rendered of very difficult 
difcuflion. 


> cok 2 oe 


‘ Therefore without entering into any debate to fettle who 
have been the prior aggreffors in the prefent war in America, 
the French or the Englifh, (though in the late minifterial 
fenfe of H p———., the former were not) we content 
ourfelves at prefent with afflerttng, that the feeds of the pre- 
fent war were entwifted with the bungling formation of the 
laft peace ; and that fooner or later they were to fhoot out 
and draw the two rival nations Great Britain and France into 
* money-waiting, -blood-fhedding perplexities, in which they 
* have been for fome years intricated, and without any great 
* advantage to either fide.’ 





tt a ee a ae 


Art. 14. 4x Impartial Narrative of the-laft expedition to the coaft of 
France. By an Eye Witnefs. Wilkie. Pr. 6d. 


This concife detail of our diferace at the bay of St. Cas, is 
written with fpirit and the appearance of truth, and feems to 
be the production of a perfon who was really prefent in the 
action. It is interfperfed with fome fhrewd remarks, which 
“reflect very little honour on the conduét of the g 1: but, 
the performance appears to be chiefly intended as a fatire upon 
the quarter-mafter-general, whom the author does not fcruple 
to blame as the principal caufe of our lofs and difhonour, {uf- 
tained in the reimbarkation of our troops. Whether or not that 
gentleman will take the trouble to juftify himfelf in a counter- 
appeal to the public, time will difcover. 





Art. 15. Euthemia; or the Poewer of Harmony. A Poem in blank 
Verfe. Sacred to the memory of a deceafed pair. To which is added, 


The Court of Difcord. 


The authors of the Critical Review have received the letter 


of Phile-criticus, with his Euthemia, &c. in the perufal of which 
they 
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they have found much agreeable entertainment. There is, in 
their opinion, a great deal of poetical merit in the perfor- 
mance, which, however, as he juftly and modeftly obferves, ‘is 
not without marks of hafte and carelefsnefs. 


The following portraits are, in our opinion, extremely well 
charatterifed. 


P Behold where patience mild 

€ With brow unbent, that feems to welcome woe, 

‘ Befide her fhady dial fits to watch, 

‘ Time’s ftealing progrefs to eternity. 

‘ To Lydian meafures now attunes her lute, 

‘ Pleafing her grief; and with complacent {mile 

« (From refignation bred, and bleffed hope,) 

‘ Thus humbly prays,———** Thy holy will be done.’ 





Quere whether the Lydian meafure be not too effeminate and vo- 
luptuous for patience ? 


Lo! compaffion meek, 

* Searching the vale of mifery obfcure, 

From fmpathetick eye benignly fheds 

Her balm of pity ; while with tender heart, 
Shaping her forrow to each fuff’rer’s woe, 

* She to her filver harp’s foft prelude joins, 

* Such tender pray’r * Return, O God of Hofts,” 
«* Behold, behold, thy fervants in diftrefs.” 

‘ Then points to charity her fitter-twin, 

¢ Who all around her chearful bounty pours.’ 


There is fomething pitturefque in the Court of Difcord, and 
in his defcription of the Witch of Wokey. 





° 


o 





On the whole, we think, that with proper correction the 
piece will appear to the credit of the author; and it is our de- 
termination that he lias a right to feed his Pega/us on the Par- 

offian common. 


Art. 17. A Bone for the Chroniclers to pick; or a take-off feene from 
behind the curtain. A poem. By a candid obferver of men and 


things. Scott. Pr. 6d. 


All that we can pick from this done is, that there is a Jone of 
contention between a certain manager and an author, whofe 
performance he has rejeéted; that the faid author is the pawn 
of an earthquake; God blefs us! a lean faced man, and a perfon 
to whom Mr. G k has, in letters, vouchfafed the title. 





Vor. VI. October, 1758. Bb efquires 
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e/guire, The piece is replete with all the bitternefs of poetical 
difappointment, and contains many farcaftic hints and allufions, 
notwithftanding which we may venture to fay, (as the author 
owns himfelf the production of an earthquake) “ let the earth 
** hide thee; thy bone is marrowlefs.” 


‘ But to be ferious; we cannot help fympathifing with our bro- 
ther in his afili¢tion, as we ourfelves have not fo long exercifed 
the fame profeffion, without having felt the pangs of theatrical 
mifcarriage. We would, however, recommend temper and 
filence on all fuch occafions. A manager has humours like 
other men. He may be one day difpofed to rejeét, and.at an- 
other time content to receive. If we give the rein to our paf- 
fion, and exclaim againft him, either in converfation. or in 
writing, the fhafts of our fatire will pafs harmlefs by him: he 
will laugh in his own fleeve at our impotent refentment, and 
(which is worfe) make others laugh at our expence. 


Art. 18. The Maid of Orleans. Written by M, de Voltaire, Tran/- 
lated from the French. In two Volumes. 2mo. 


This is a poem originally written in burlefque verfe of ten 
fyllables. ‘That it is at leaft with great authority attributed to 
Voltaire, appears in a hiftory lately publifhed in French of the 
king of Pruffia. In that hiftory there is inferted a letter of his 
to his queen, or to his fifter, where, by way of introduétion to 
her, he mentions the pleafure fhe will have in converfing with 
the celebrated author of La Henriade and La Pucelle. It is pro- 
bable, however, that either his majefty had not then feen this 
Jait, or feen it very different from what it has been fince publithed, 
or his piety would not have fuffered him to take for one of his 
motives of recommendation acompofition fo replete with obfcenity 
and even blafphemy, that it has been burnt by the hand of the 
common hangman in feveral places, and efpecially at Geneva, 
under the fuppofed author’s own nofe. 


The ftory turns, according to the title, on the deeds and 
prowefs of the famous Joan d’Arc, maid of Orleans, interlarded 
with romantic fictions, and fome very forced ‘and abfurd ones. 
The faints and revealed religion are fhockingly abufed in it; and 
what makes a more horrid mixture yet, with fuch prophane- 
uefs, is the moft flagitious di folute feenes which are interfperfed 
throughout the whole, and revolt the imagination. ‘To fpecify 
any of them here would be fharing ‘the guilt of the author who- 
ever he may be, whofe wit, which there is no denying him, is 


but the more execrable for this abufe of it, 
The 
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The Englith tranflator has fomewhat foftened, but furely not 
enough, the moft exceptionable paflages, which had been in- 
deed better all left out. The tranflation itfelf is in profe, and 
has all the difadvantages of that way of rendering a poetical 
original, efpecially in the vein of burlefque humour. To make 
thofe places more intelligible to an Englifh reader, that turn 
upon French hiftory or manners, there are notes added at the 
end of the fecond volume. 


Art. 19. 4 Accurate and Authentic Account of the taking of Capes 
Breton, im the year 1745: together with A computation of the 
French fiflery in that part of the world; both fent over by general 
Pepperell, «who commanded in that expedition, in a letter to bis 
friend captain Henry Stafford, at Exmouth, Devon. From 
avhence will appear the importance of that ifland, and the danger we 
freall be in of lofing our fuperiority at fea, foould it now again be 
reftored to France. OGavo. Pr.1s. Staples. 


The title of this pamphlet fufficiently explains the aimt and 
meaning of it. Thofe who are curious of comparing the two 
fieges, or want to know the true confequence of this acquifi- 
tion, cannot be difpleafed to fee the genuine fentiments there- 
on of a gentleman who knew the place perfeétly well, and who 
had the chief if not the entire dire€tion in the redution of it. 


Art. 20. Stenxography; or Short-hand improved: being the moff com- 
pendious, lineal, and eafy method hitherto extant, the perfons, moods, 
tenfes, and particles, which moft frequently occur, are adapted to 
join with eafe and accuracy at pleafure: the rules are laid down 
with fuch propriety, confiftence, and perfpicuity, that the prac- 
titioner will need no other affiftance. The whole illuftraved with an 
alphabetical praxis, adopted to all purpofes in general, but more pare 
ticularly to the three learned profeffions, namely, law, phyfic, and 
divinity. By John Angell, who has pradifed this art above thirty 
years. 8vo. Pre7s. Millar, Se. 


The author apprehending an account of the feveral other 
plans or methods of fhort-hand to be very proper in a work 
of this nature, has attempted it; and fo far as we are able 
to judge, has done it with propriety, truth, and impar- 
tiality. 


In the execution of his plan, he has made fome improvements 
in the form of his letters, for concifenefs and diltinétion. 


Bba2 Fort 
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_ For exprefling the vowels in the middle and end of words, he 
adopts the common method of doing it by dots refpettively 
placed. But in the profecution of the work, he fhews, not only 
in his introdu@tion, but by a variety of examples, where it may 
be expedient to omit the vowels confiftent with the eafy and 
diftin& practice of the art. This he imagined was one of the 
principal points in which it was capable of improvement. 


In the prepofitions and terminations, he had a view of adapt- 
ing them to other languages, as well as the Englifh; and has 
likewife given examples in feveral tables of difficult words in the 
learned profeflions where they are applicable with eafe and 


facility. 


The perfons, moods, tenfes, and particles, moft commonly 
ufed, our author has adapted to join, but except in a few in- 
‘itances and under certain limitations (of which he gives exam- 
ples) he greatly difapproves of joining words together; he af- 
figns feveral reafons why he does, which he urges trom his expe- 
rience, and confirms by example. 


In the order of the leffons he regards the nature of the art, 
and the gradual proficience of the learner. 


All the parts of this fhort-hand are very curioufly engraved ; 
and there are diftin& feétions, in the introduétion, to explain 
them (as far as neceflary) and fhew their refpective propriety 


and ufefulnefs. 


There are moreover general inftruétions to learners. All that 
the author prefumes are neceflary for perfons of middling ca- 
pacity to learn the art without any other inftructor than the 
book itfelf. And in fine, that the ingenious might be ani- 
mated to the fmall application that is neceffary to acquire 
it, the author concludes with an eulogium on the art. 


Art. 21. The Cafe of Five Millions fairly fated, in regard to taxes, 
trade, law, lawyers, &e. <Addreffed to the guardians of our li- 
berty. 80. Price 15. Mitilan. 


A title page fv promifing, we are forry to fay, produces nothing 
in proportion. A great deal of common place, loofe indigetted 
reficStions, the feveral points fuperficially treated, with hardly 


a new fact or thought, conftitute almoft the whole of this per- 
formance. 


7 
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formance. There are here and there fome pertinent quotations, 
and fome notes that are not uninftruétive ; but the effec of 
them is much diminifhed by all the concomitant infignificance, 
and unconclufivenefs of the reft. ‘The author feems, however, 
to abound in caution, fince he does not fo much as venture 
the words /egiflative, laws, minifterial, and others equally unof- 
fenfive, unlefs gutted of the vowels. The city ef London (as 
we fuppofe it) is too facred to be otherwife expreffed than by a 
dafh. We cannot, however, but do him the juftice to pro- 
nounce his piece a very harmlefs one, as to any thing but the 
waite of his reader’s time and his own. 


Art. 22. An Effay on Monopolies; or, reflections upon the frauds 
and abufes pra@ifed by wholefale dealers in corn and flour. 8ve. 
Price 6d. Dodfley. 


This is a pamphlet of the moft general concern, fince one 
may fay all that eat bread are more or lefs interefted in knowing 
the fentiments of a man of fo much fenfe as this author appears 
to have. But what, next to the judgment that reigns in it, 
ought to be a great recommendation, is its not having the leaft 
tincture of paffion or private intereft. ‘The good of the public 
muft be the only motive of publication, fince there is not the leaft 
room for thinking it a pretext. But hear the author himéelf. 


« The arts of monopolizing and ingrofing, though attended to and 

* provided againit by ancient laws, did never arrive to fo noto- 
‘ rious and flagrant a pitch, as in our days. They infec every 
‘ branch of trade; ail that the providence of God has given, or 
* the induftry of man cultivated ; and from teas and fpices, have 
defcended to potatoes and old rags.———An advance in the price 
of any commodity, occafioned by the engroffing and fecreting 
it, is of all impofitions the worft, becaufe it proceeds from 
no natural or reafonable caufe, but is merely the product of ar- 
tifice and fraud. Notwithftanding which, let the vain and the 
luxurious only be affected: let there be ingroffers of turtles, or- 
tolans, French claret, and Parme/an cheefe, and the generality will 
laugh. Let all the teas of the India houfe be bought up by 
one club; and let fifh, rather become food for the vulgar, be 
buried at 7. B.— it is {till tolerable.—But, when the neceflary 
fupport and nourifhment of the poor labourer, and helplefs 
infant, by wicked and lawlefs combinations and concealments, 
are reduced in quantity, and vilely fophifticated in quality ; 
when fraud and avarice have feized even the faf of Lf, it be- 
comes the indifpenfable duty of all good men, and lovers of 
they country, to labour earneftly towards detecting the af- 
. * fenders, 
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« fenders, and preventing and punifhing the offences; not fo ceafe 
* exclaiming, till their voices have reached and alarmed the le- 
* giflature.’ 


He proceeds to lay open the artful management of the en- 
grofling farmers, millers, and meal-men with clearnefs, know- 
ledge, and even a humour that pleafes the more for its not leffen- 
ing the weight of the ferioufnefs of the fubje& ; but on the con- 
trary, making it penetrate deeper for the point of the jeft. The 
following remarks extracted from this piece may give a further 
idea of it. 


* Here, by the way, I muft own my furprize, that the fertile 
¢ invention of our numerous quacks has never yet, fo far as my 
« learning in advertifements can inform me, fuggefted to any of 
* them the expediency of procuring a patent for an anti-aluminous 
‘* tin@ure, or infallible prefervative againft the ill effets of alum : 
for as in thefe days, every body does in fome degree fwallow 
the poifon, furely great numbers would be running after the 
antidote: Iam not apprehenfive of being charged with the 
ufe of too fevere a term, by any perfon capable of confidering 
what muft be the eonfequences of having the blood over- 
charged with the particles of any mineral whatfoever, by a 
method of all others the moft infinuating; that is to fay, by 
a frequent repetition of very fmall dofes.’ 


x & & @& 8 & BF A 


* After all that has been urged on this fubje&, we are obliged 
to acknowledge one melancholy truth, that m/faken luxury and 
general folly haye laid the foundation, and afforded incitements 
to all thefe frauds. We know that a few years ago a fancy pre- 
vailed amongft perfons of elegance, to paint all their wainfcots 
with a dead white; but why that fhould. be the colour of their 
bread too, is not eafy to be accounted for, as it certainly is a 
very unnatural one: yet if fafhion, which fandtifies every ridi- 
culous affectation, fhould require a loaf to carry the complexion 
ofacurd, or whatever elfe you pleafe ; the baker muft produce 
it, or lofe all his cuftomers..—There is known to bea yellow- 
ith caft in the beft and pureft flour, efpecially when mixed with 
yeft ; but it is matter of aftonifhment, that people who boaift 
of taffe, thould merely for the fake of a colour, exchange the 
fweetnefs, elafticity and confiftence, of a pure home-made loaf, 
for a harfh, dry, and crumbling compofition of, they really 
know not what. Let the comparifon be made when each 1s 
three days old, and no doubt can ever remain which is the moft 
wholfome and nourifhing: for were ftraw itfelf capable of 


trituration, or being ground, or mixed into a mafs (and who 
‘ knows 
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* knows what improvements future experiments may ftrike out 
« in any f{cience) it could fcarce be more taftelefs aud incoherent, 
| ‘ than what is fometimes brought to our tables as bread.” 


Art. 23. An Account of a Stone, in the poffeffion of the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Stafford ; which on being watered produces excellent 
muforooms. With the hiftory of the Iolithos, or violet-ftone of the 
Germans. By John Hill, M.D. 8vo. Baldwin. 


This country has fcarce produced a writer to whom the prefs 
is indebted for a greater variety of productions than the diligent 
and fertile author before us. 


Hardly a week efcapes that we are not made acquainted with 
fome new inftance of his induftry; infomuch, that were we to 
remark tritically upon each, our Review muft be confined wholly 
to his writings. As we rejoice at the opportunity of beftowing 
our praifes upon real merit, we cannot but congratulate our 
readers on the happy effects our remonftrances have produced in 
bringing back this ftrayed genius to the paths of nature. We 
always refpected the. doftor as Elegans Minutiarum Spedfator ; 
but we defpifed and pitied him as often as he affumed the divine, 
aftronomer, hiftorian, politician, and what not. We lamented 
that talents fitted to dignify frivolous and little objects, fhould be 
employed in debafing great and noble ones; and that the man 
who could be lievly and innocent by the force of his genius, fhould 
be induftrioufly dull, and even noxious, by the mere dint of labour. 


We think ourfelves obliged to the doétor for the late inftances 
of his regard to our admonitions ; for this-facrifice he makes of 
his vanity to his good /enfe and the force of truh. We doubt 
not but he will henceforward afford us frequent occafions of ap- 
plauding with more warmth than we ever cenfured him. While 
his lively parts are confined within their proper fphere, they can- 

' not fail of proving agreeable and inoffenfive. As to our paft 
ftri€tures he will attribute them to the neceffity we are under of 
preferring public juftice to the intereft of any individual. 





In the little treatife before us the doétor has given a natural 
hiftory ‘and inveftigation of the properties of that extraordinary 
production, the mufhroom-ftone. He defcribes it a hard heavy 
mafs, of an irregular fhape and granulated furface. By the af- 
fiftance of his microfcope he could difcover the original furface 
‘covered witha thin coat of a fungous nature, infinuating itfelf 
into all the chinks and crevices of the ftone. This tough fun- 
gous fubftance he calls the perennjal root of a peculiar fpecies 
of 
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°F mufhroom; and toit is owing the continual production of the 
Piant. From this vegetable principle he likewife derives the 
peculiar qualities of the violet-ftone, which he takes to be no 
more than a different {tate of the fame fubftance with the for- 
mer ; and juitly explodes the notion of their being mineral pro- 


duétions. 


The doétor informs us, that the ftone in his poffeffion pro- 
duced, in the {pace of five days, a mufhroom weighing one pound 
and two ounces :—a circumitance almoft incredible, if we had 
it not from 47s unqueftionable authority. 


This is an abftract of our author’s difcovery, which he has 
extended to an entertaining eighteen penny pamphlet. In other 
hands the performance drawn out to fo great a length would have 
been flat, infipid, and little exceeding in duration and value the 
fungeus production it treats of. 


Art. 24. The Old Man’s Guide to health and longer life: with rules 
for diet, exercife, and phyfick; for preferving a good conftitution, 
and preventing diforders in a bad one. 8v0. Pr. 1s. Cooper. 


The author’s modefty, perhaps, has made him omit the fin- 
gle merit we are able to difcover in this performance, viz. the 
foftnefs, fmoothnefs and fitnefs of the paper for the purpofes of 
the aged hemorrhoidal patient, in which refpect we think it 
little inferior to a goofe’s neck, although the latter be recom. 
mended by the fage Rabelais. We unwarily /wallowed a dofe 
which produced headachs, heartachs, and the bellyach; but re- 
verfing the method, its application a poferiori we found inof- 
fenfive, pleafant and ufeful. In this light we recommend it to 
the reader, affuring him, the fhops afford not’any thing bettér 
calculated for the purpofe hinted at. 


Kew 
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